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THE CATHOLIC INDIANS 


AND 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Tue Caruocic INDIANS OF MAINE FAITHFUL TO AMERICAN LIBERTY 
AND INDEPENDENCE—AGREE TO GIVE AID TO “ OPPOSE THE 
PEOPLE OF OLD ENGLAND’—AskK For “A PRIEST THAT HE 
MAY Pray witH Us to Gop ALmMiIGHTy”’—MASSACHUSETTS 
SEEKS THE AID OF THE MOHAWKS OF WESTERN NEW YorRK 
BECAUSE THE KING OF ENGLAND HAD ESTABLISHED “ THE 
RELIGION OF THE Pope” IN CANADA AND MicHt MAKE THEIR 
CHILDREN PRay TO IMAGES. 


The Catholic Indians of Maine and Nova Scotia, the St. Johns, 
Micmacs, Penobscot and Passamaquoddy tribes, generally spoken 
of as the Eastern Indians, were an important factor in the events 
of the Revolutionary War. 

Notwithstanding the endeavors of British agents to win these 
Indians to the side of England, they pledged fidelity to Washington 
and through all vicissitudes of the Revolution remained faithful. 
They could have “ destroyed or driven away every inhabitant east of 
the Penobscot.” 
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Yet with the duplicity which Congress itself had shown in its 
Addresses to the People of Great Britain and to the Inhabitants of 
Canada, the councilors of Massachusetts were willing to appeal to 
Catholic Indians for support and friendship as well as to promise 
to secure a priest for them were that possible. At the same time 
they were appealing to the Mohawk and Oneida Indians, under care 
of Rev. Samuel Kirkland, to unite with the Colonists because Eng- 
land had “ established” the Religion of the Pope in Canada. 

On April 4, 1775, the Provincial Council of Massachusetts 
ordered an address to be sent Rev. Kirkland. Samuel Adams wrote 
him sending an appeal to the Indians under his charge which he 
was requested to make known to him. In it was said this: 

“ Brothers, they have made a law to establish the religion of 
the Pope in Canada which lies so near to you. We much fear some 
of your children may be induced, instead of worshipping the only 
true God, to pray his dues to images made by their own hands.” 
[Am. Ar. 1, 1349.] 

On June 24, 1775, Lieutenant Andrew Gilman was instructed 
to cultivate a peaceful disposition with the Indians at St. Francis. 
“Great pains were taken to hold the good-will of the tribes living 
east of the Penobscot,” whom it was believed were not “ worshipping 
the true God,” but “ praying to images made by their own hands.” 

Yet it was not long before Father de la Motte, a French priest, 
was sent from Boston to minister to these “ image-worshipping 
Indians” who remained true to “their American brothers,” while 
the Mohawks whose children it was feared might worship images 
instead of the “only true God” became allies of the British and 
wrought ruin and desolation throughout the Mohawk Valley and 
far beyond, until General Sullivan’s expedition almost removed 
every Mohawk from the face of the earth and made the region one 
scene of devastation. But the Catholic “ image-worshipping Indians 
of the East” who could have destroyed the whole number of white 
inhabitants of that region, remained loyal to America, saved those 
who denounced them as image-worshippers and helped to win the 
Liberty and Independence of our country. 

The Provincial Council of Massachusetts, at Watertown, on 
May 15, 1775, sent a letter to the Eastern Indians telling them of 
“the great wickedness of such as should be our friends but are our 
enemies, we mean the ministry of Great Britain, have laid deep plots 
to take away our liberty and your liberty.” 
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In June Captain John Lane brought four Indians from Penob- 
scot with Andrew Gilman as interpreter who, on June 24th, was 
appointed a Lieutenant “to promote the common cause of America 
among our good brethren, the Indians of the several tribes.” 

Washington wrote to Congress from Cambridge on August 
4, 1775: 

“On the first instant, a Chief of the Caughnawaga Tribe, who 
lives six miles from Montreal, came in here, accompanied by a 
Colonel Bagley, of Cohoes. His account of the temper and dis- 
position of the Indians is very favorable. He says they have been 
strongly solicited by Governor Carleton to engage against us, but 
his Nation is totally averse; threats as well as entreaties have been 
used without effect; that the Canadians are well disposed to the 
English Colonies, and that if any expedition is meditated against 
Canada, the Indians in that quarter will give all their assistance. 
I have endeavored to cherish these favourable dispositions, and have 
recommended to him to cultivate them on his return; what I have 
said I had enforced with a present, which I have understood would 
be agreeable to him; and, as he is represented to be a man of weight 
and consequence in his own tribe, I flatter myself his visit will have 
a good effect.” [Am. Ar. 4-3, 30.] 

In the Massachusetts House of Representatives, August 16, 
1775, ‘‘ Benjamin Chadbourne, Esq., brought down a letter from his 
Excellency, General Washington, respecting an Indian Chief from 
St. Francois, who appears as an Ambassador from that Tribe, with 
the following vote of Council therein, viz: That William Sever and 
John Winthrop with such as may be joined by the honorable House, 
be a committee to confer with the Indian Chief and report what they 
may judge proper to be done thereon.” 

Mr. Batchelder and Mr. Hopkins were appointed. 

The next day the committee appointed to confer with the Indian 
Chief of the Tribe of St. Francois reported as follows, viz: 


“In CounciL, August, 17, 1775. 
“The committee of both Houses appointed to confer with the 
Indian Chief of the Tribe of St. Francois in Canada, now in this 
town, have attended that service, and beg leave to lay before the 
honourable Court the following account of the conference they held 
with him and humbly report, as their opinion, that it is advisable 
that the four Indians who came down with him should remain at 
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Cambridge under the direction of his Excellency, General Washing- 
ton, and that the said Chief with his interpreter, should return with 
one of our Stockbridge Indians, by way of Ticonderoga to wait upon 
General Schuyler, where he will have an opportunity of making the 
tender of his services to him, for which we have no immediate 
occasion, and that a letter be sent by the said interpreter to General 
Schuyler, informing him hereof. 
“"W. SEVER, per order.” 


Read and concurred, and Mr. Hopkins and Dr. Baylis with 
such as the honourable Board shall join, be a committee to report a 
letter to General Schuyler as above. 


Sent up for concurrence. 


Questions asked the Indians of the St. Francois Tribe: 

Q.—What occasioned your coming this way? 

A.—Being informed you were in a state of war with Great 
Britain, I came to offer you our assistance, if wanted. 

Q.—Has the Governour of Canada proposed to you to take 
up the hatchet against the English? 

A.—yYes; frequently. 

Q.—Has the Governour sent any agents among you for that 
purpose? 

A.—Yes; two persons who offered us presents. Only four or 
five of our young men went to Quebec, and took blankets. 

Q.—Why did you refuse to comply with the proposal of Gov- 
ernour Carleton? 

A.—As our ancestors gave this country to you we would not 
have you destroyed by England, but are ready to afford you our 
assistance. 

Q.—If Governour Carleton shouiu know you offered us your 
assistance, are you not afraid he would destroy you? 

A.—We are not afraid of it. He has threatened us; but if he 
attacks us, we have arms to defend ourselves. 

Q.—Would your Tribe in general be disposed to assist us? 

A.—We sometime ago made peace with General Johnson, and 
buried the hatchet, but are now in general ready to take it up again 
in your behalf. 

Q.—Do you know whether any of the Tribes near you are dis- 
posed to afford us assistance, if wanted? 
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A.—There are five Tribes that are of one heart and ready to 
assist you. 

Q.—How many men are there in the five Tribes fit to bear 
arms? 

A.—About two thousand young men; and more if wanted. 

Q.—When was you at Montreal? 

A.—This spring. 

Q.—Had any number of your and the other Tribes a meeting 
with Governour Carleton? 

A.—Some from the St. Francois and five other Tribes. 

Q.—Where did you meet the Governour? 

A.—We had two meetings, one at Montreal the other at Quebec. 

Q.—Do you know of any meeting of your Tribes with French 
officers at Oso? 

A.—There was a meeting but they took nothing. 

Q.—Do you know whether any Tribe has agreed to take arms 
against us? 

A.—Ail the Tribes agreed to afford you assistance if wanted. 

Q.—Do you know the disposition of the Tribes far West or 
Northwest? 

A.—I don’t know, they are afar off. 

Q.—Have any Tribes joined General Johnson? 

A.—No. 

Q.—Are your Tribe in alliance with the Indians? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—Have you a French Priest in your Tribe? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—Has he given you any advice with regard to the dispute? 

A.—Our Priest is no warriour, and does not concern himself 
about it. 

Q.—What is the disposition of the Canadians as to taking 
arms? 

A.—They are afraid, and are not disposed to take arms. 

Q.—How do you like the military appearance near Boston? 

A.—Very well. 

Q.—Should General Schuyler proceed into Canada to take 
Montreal and Quebec, would you assist him? 

A.—Yes; heartily. 

Ordered, That the Indian Chief from St. Francois have a 
good blanket presented him, and that Colonel Otis, Captain Batchel- 
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der and Mr. Hopkins be a committee to procure and present the 
same and lay their accounts before this House. 


Ordered, That Mr. Hopkins and Dr. Baylis with such as the 
honourable Board shall join, be directed to write a letter to General 
Schuyler, at Ticonderoga, in behalf of the Indian Chief from St. 
Francois. [Am. Ar. 4-3.] 

General Schuyler writing from Albany on August 27, 1775, to 
General Washington at Cambridge, said: 

“That Governor Carleton and his agents are exerting them- 
selves to procure the savages to act against us, I have reason to 
believe, from the various accounts which I have received; but I 
do not believe he will have any success with the Canada Tribes, 
though I make no doubt but he is joined by some of the more 
remote Indians, who I believe will assist him, and who have already 
served him as scouts from St. John. I should, therefore, not hesi- 
tate one moment to employ any Indians that might be willing to 
join us.” [Am. Ar. 4-3, 442.] 

On October oth, the following was presented the Provincial 
Council of Massachusetts : 

To the Honoble The Council, &c. 

Ambroice and Peire Toma two of the Heads of the St. John’s 
Tribe of Indians came in here to day and desired me to write you the 
following Letter from their own mouths and forward it to you by 
the first opportunity and to request an Answer from you. 

I am, Gentlemen, Your Most Obedient, Humble Servant, 

Jona Lowber. 

Penobscot Falls, Sept. 12th, 1775. 


AT THE TRUCKHOUSE, PENozscot FALLS, 
Sept. 12th, 1775. 

Capt. Thomas Fletcher & Lieut. Andrew Gillman, Interpreters 
present. 

We Ambroise & Piere Toma the Heads of ye St. John’s Tribe 
and in behalf of said Tribe and the Micamac Tribe. 

We salute the Chiefs of the Colony of ye Massachusetts and 
wish you health and that God would prosper you in your present 
war with Great Britain. We have talked with the Penobscot Tribe 
and by them we hear you are engaged in a war with Great Britain 
& that they are engaged to join with you in opposing your Enemies: 
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We heartily join with our brethren the Penobscot Indians in 
everything that they have or shall agree with our Brethren of the 
Colony of Massachusetts and are resolved to stand together & 
oppose the People of Old England that are endeavoring to take 
yours and our Lands and Liberties from us. 

We are brethren of one father & one God made us all & we will 
stand by you as long as the Almighty will give us strength & we 
hope you will do the same for us. 

We have nowhere to look to for assistance but to you & we 
desire that you would help us to a Priest that he may pray with us 
to God Almighty. 

We have no place to go to but to Penobscot for support & we 
desire you would provide Ammunition, Provisions & Goods for us 
there and we will come in there, & give you our fur & skin, & take 
our support from you in return and will be thankful to you for the 
kindness. 

Brothers, We pray God to Bless you & Prosper you & strength 
& Lengthen this New Chain with us. 


Presented to the Council Octo. 9th, 1775. 
[Kidder’s Rev. Oper. in Maine, p. 55.] 


[The Micmacs deserve the credit of being the first amongst 
whom the Cross was planted. Jacques Cartier, in the Summer of 
1634, went to Gaspe Bay. There he planted the Cross amongst the 
Micmacs and secured North America to Christianity. ] 


St. Joun’s River Inpians. “ The Indians of this river are 
said to have been numerous and powerful. This river was called 
St. John by the French because they entered it on the festival of 
this Saint but it was called Onigundi by its inhabitants and Ulasteku 
by the Etchemins and Abnakis. The opinion of those who assert that 
the aborigines of St. John River were numerous and powerful must 
be incorrect. We have no monuments to support it.”—[Vetromile’s 
Abnakis and their History, p. 56.] 

Tue Micmacs were a large and powerful nation occupying the 
present Nova Scotia, the Atlantic coast of New Brunswick, the 
southern shores of the mouth of the great St. Lawrence, the islands 
on the gulf of the same river as far east as Newfoundland. They 
were valiant and powerful and numbered several thousands.—[J/bid, 


Pp. 57-] 
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The Council, on October 12, 1775, 

Ordered, That a message go to the honorable Board, for the 
Report of the Committee relative to the two Chiefs of the St. John’s 
Tribe. 


Eldad Taylor, Esq., brought it down accordingly. The Report 
of the Committee appointed to consider the Letter from the two 
Chiefs of the St. John’s Tribe of Indians was read and committed 
to Captain Batchelder, Colonel Williams and Mr. Rice. 

A petition of Andrew Gilman, praying a recompense for his 
services in cultivating a friendly disposition in the Indians, was 
read and committed to Captain Batchelder, Colonel Williams and 
Mr. Rice. The next day it was 

Resolved, That Mr. Stephen Rice be, and he hereby is, directed 
to purchase two blankets and two pieces of ribbon and deliver them, 
with sixteen shillings in cash, as a present to Ambroise and Pierre 
Toma, two Indian Chiefs, one of whom represents the St. John’s 
and the other the Micmac Tribe of Indians, and lay his account 
before this House for allowance. [Amer. Arch. 4-3, p. 1463.] 


On October 16th the Council further 

Resolved, That the Receiver-General be, and hereby is, directed 
to pay to Lieutenant Andrew Gilman out of the public Treasury of 
this Colony, twenty-two pounds for his expenses for Mr. Jedediah 
Preble, Truckmaster, two Indians and himself, from the Truck 
House at Penobscot to Watertown and thence back to Penobscot 
again. Also, twelve pounds, fourteen shillings and eleven pence, 
for his billeting and expenses amongst the Indians until this date 
and thirteen pounds. twelve shillings and six pence for services 
done till this day; the whole amounting to forty-eight pounds, 
seven shillings and five pence: said Gilman to be accountable to this 
Court for the said sum. 

N.B.—The two Indians referred to as above are Ambroise and 
Pierre Toma who represent the St. John’s and the Micmac Tribes 
of Indians. 


Resolved, That the following letter be sent to the Chiefs of the 
St. John’s and the Micmac Tribes of Indians: 


Friends and Good Brothers: We received your letter dated at 
the Truck House at Penobscot Falls, the twelfth day of September, 
1775. We take this opportunity to write to you an answer. We 
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salute you, and wish you the best of Heaven’s blessings—health, 
peace, and prosperity. We heartily receive you as our brethren in 
the same manner as we have received our brethren of the Penobscot 
Tribe. We will do everything fur you that we have promised to 
do for them. We shall be always ready to help you and stand firm 
together with you in opposing the wicked people of Old England, 
who are fighting against us, and who are seeking to take your and 
our lands and liberties from us and who are seeking to make us 
their servants; and we have good reason to believe that we shall 
soon drive them out of our land. 

We are thirteen Colonies of white people, who have joined in 
a long chain and almost as many Tribes of our brethren, the Indians, 
who have very much lengthened and strengthened our chain; it is 
now so long and so strong that (if we don’t break it ourselves) 
those wicked people of Old England will never be able to break it. 
We are willing you should have a Priest of your own, and worship 
as you choose; for our great dependence and trust is on Almighty 
God (who made you and us) for protection and defence. 

According to your desire, we have sent to our Truckmaster, at 
Penobscot, money to purchase ammunition, provisions and goods 
as we think will be sufficient to supply you this winter. We have 
told our Truckmaster to supply you and take your skins and furs 
in payment. Thus we have cheerfully complied with your requests 
and shall be always ready to hear your requests or complaints, and 
we trust you will help us in our present war with the wicked people 
of Old England if we send for you. 

We pray God to bless you and keep you out of the hands of 
all your and our enemies, and that you may make a part of our 
long chain of brothers, as long as the sun and moon shall endure. 

In Council, October 16, 1775. Read and concurred. [Amer. 
Arch. 4-3, p. 1465-1466. ] 

On August 8, 1776, from New York, Washington wrote Con- 
gress: “I have the treaty at large between the honorable Council 
of Massachusetts on behalf of the United States with the delegates 
of St. John and Micmac Tribes.” [Writings, IV, 380.] 

The Provincial Council, in response to the request to provide 
ammunition and provisions, “ recommended our good brothers, the 
Indians of the Penobscot Tribe, to apply to General Preble and 
Colonel Freeman for supplies, who would receive their furs and 
skins in payment.” 
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On November 10, 1775, Colonel Stephen Moylan, secretary to 
Washington, by his direction wrote Chairman Wentworth, of the 
Committee of Safety of Newburyport, that as the Penobscot Indians 
needed powder and if we did not supply them they would apply to 
the enemy who would be glad of the opportunity of making friends 
with them. Washington directed that two barrels of the stock of 
the Committee be given Captain Preble who had come after the 
powder. Washington would replace if the Legislature of the 
province did not do so. [Am. Ar. 4-3, 1429.] 

These Penobscot Indians supplied warriors to Washington’s 
army. On July 11, 1776, Washington wrote the General Court of 
Massachusetts that Congress had empowered him to call to our 
aid the St. John, Nova Scotia and Penobscot Indians. He desired 
that five or six hundred be engaged and sent to the army in New 
York. [Sparks Writings, Washington, III, 460.] 

On January 8, 1777, Congress paid Roger Sherman $48.30 
advanced by him to Andrew Gilman for expenses of the Penobscot 
Indians who joined General Washington. 

Arnold, in his expedition to Canada in 1775, had the assistance 
of Indians. When Arnold, on November 4, 1775, had arrived at 
Sertigan, Canada, the famishing army were, for the first time, sup- 
plied with provisions, the lack of which had caused many of his 
men to die of starvation. 

“ Here they found Natanis, Sabatis and seventeen other Indians 
of their family. They were Abenaqui Indians; they marched with 
the army, and fought against the British. From this place two 
Indians were sent back to the fall of the Chaudiere to bring down 
Lieutenant McCleland, of Hendrick’s Company, who had been left 
there sick. In three days they returned with him, but he died the 
next day and was decently buried.” [Me. Hts. Col. VII.] 

On December 2, 1775, Congress Resolved, That the Indians of 
St. Frangois, Penobscot, Stockbridge and St. John’s and other 
tribes be called on in case of real necessity, and that the giving them 
presents is both suitable and proper. 
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THE MICMAC INDIANS AND WASHINGTON—THEY 
“ADORE HIM AS A SAINT” AND DEPOSE A CHIEF 
WHO “SPOKE DISRESPECTFULLY OF HIM.” 


COLONEL JOHN ALLAN’S REPoRT. 


To the Council Board of Massachusetts: 
Boston,. November 21, 1776. 


[The Micmac Indians were mainly neutral through the Revo- 
lution; their admiration for “ General Washington’s character was 
almost universal.” ] 


Allan’s report. said: 


In June [1776] three Chiefs came to my house one morning 
who acquainted me they had come to converse on the state of 
affairs and consult what method was best to take, presenting me at 
the same time a letter from General Washington. . . . I took from 
them General Washington’s letter to keep till they came back, they 
also delivered me a letter from one Carte at Merimacche to Colonel 
Gorham [British agent], which I opened and mentioning to them 
of Mr. Washington’s letter and something of their situation they 
snatched it out of my hands and burnt it... . 

Next morning we conversed pretty largely on matters, they 
said that General Washington’s letter had given universal satisfac- 
tion, they adored him as a Saint for the reason that though he was 
harassed with war himself, still he tells us (say they) “to be at 
peace and if we want help he will grant it and defenders, that for 
this their incessant prayers were for his success.” They further 
told me they had turned out one of their Chiefs because he had 
spoken disrespectfully of General Washington. ... But say they, 
“We do not comprehend what all this quarreling is about. How 
comes it that Old England and New should quarrel and come to 
blows? The Father and Son to fight is terrible. Old France and 
Canada did not do so, we cannot think of fighting till we know who 
is right and who is wrong.” 
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THE EASTERN INDIANS SEND CHIEFS TO WASHING- 
TON AND PROMISE “TO COME AND HELP THE 
NEW ENGLAND PEOPLE.”—AS “GOD IS ON THEIR 
SIDE.” 


When Washington was besieging the British in Boston, Jan- 
uary, 1776, a delegation of the St. John and the Passamaquoddy 
Indians waited on him. One Chief made this “ Talk”: 


THe TALK oF SuNpRY SAcHEMS & WARRIORS OF THE COG- 
NAWGA NATION WITH HIS EXCELLENCY GENERAL WASHINGTON ON 
THE 31ST JANY, 1776. 

Jean Baptist or Ogaghsagighle, the Chief, present. 

We were sent by the Five tribes of Canada Indians, consisting — 
of the Coghnawaga, &c., to see General Schuyler at Albany and 
then to come to you, to Inquire into the cause of the Quarrel be- 
tween the people of England and Our Brethren in this Country. 

This is a treaty of peace entered into between General Schuyler, 
&c., and our people and we shall be very glad If you will put your 
name to It, and certify that you like It and the promise mentioned 
In It—This being done, 

We are very glad that a firm peace is now made between us 
and our Brothers—we now look upon ourselves to be free and like 
our brothers of New England. The rest of our people stayed at 
Home to take care of our Castle and public concerns, and sent us 
to do this work, which they will abide by and hold as strong as If 
they had been All here. 

I am now in my own Country where I was born [being a New 
Englander and taken prisoner in his Infancy] and want liberty to 
raise men to fight for Its defence. We wish that you would give us 
a Letter to General Schuyler and Inform him that If he wants men, 
to call upon us and we will join him. 


Another of the Chiefs: 


St. Luc Lacorne is a very bad man and we shall be very glad 
If he was sent from Canada; he is always making mischief there. 


The Passamaquoddy Chief gave this “ Talk”: 
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A TALK oF ONE OF THE ST. JOHN’s TRIBE ATTENDED. BY TWO 
OF THE PAsMiQuopDI INDIANS WITH HIS EXCELLENCY GEN’L WASH- 
INGTON, JAN’Y 31, 1776. 


We are very glad to see you and that we have met our Coghna- 
waga Friends here. 

The English people are mad and very cross and want us to fight 
against the New England people. 

God is on the side of our Brothers and they will beat them. 

There is a providence in our meeting our Cognawaga Friends 
at this Time, who have come so far from Canada. ° 

We want to go Home quick to tell our Friends what we have 
seen and done here, and next Spring many of our Nation will 
come and help the New England People. 

We are in much want of Powder to Hunt with—the Old Eng- 
lish people will not let us have any, Unless we will fight against 
our Brothers & Countrymen. 


[Washington Papers, Library of Congress, folio 2563.] 
By Major Shaw, Washington wrote both tribes, sending 


“chains of friendship,” which he hoped they would keep “ bright 
and unbroken.” 
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THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS SEEKS AID OF THE 
INDIANS—THE EASTERN INDIANS SEND A “ TALK” 
TO WASHINGTON WHICH “ MADE HIS MIND EASY” 
—HE TELLS THEM “NEVER TURN YOUR HEARTS 
AGAINST ME.” 


The Continental Congress, too, considered the alliance of the 
Indians with the Colonists as important to secure. 

On March 8, 1776, Congress Resolved, That Indians be not 
employed as soldiers of the United Colonies, before the tribes to 
which they belong shall, in a national council, held in the customary 
manner, have consented thereto, nor then, without express approba- 
tion of Congress. 

So on June 6, 1776, Congress Resolved, That the Standing 
Committee for Indian Affairs be directed to devise ways and means 
for carrying into effect the resolution of 3d, empowering the Gen- 
eral to employ in Canada a number of Indians not exceeding two 
thousand. 

June 17, 1776: That General Washington be permitted to 
employ the Indians whom he may take into the service of the 
United States pursuant to a resolution of Congress of the 25th of 
May last, in any place where he shall judge they will be most useful ; 
and that he be authorized to offer them a reward of one hundred 
dollars for every commissioned officer and thirty dollars for every 
private soldier of the King’s troops that they shall take prisoners 
in the Indian country, or on the frontiers of these colonies. 

On July 8, 1776, Congress Resolved, That General Washington 
have permission to “call forth and engage in the service of the 
United States, so many Indians of the St. John’s, Nova Scotia and 
Penobscot tribes, as he shall judge necessary, and that he be desired 
to write to the General Court of the Massachusetts Bay, requesting 
their aid in this busine$Ss, and informing them that Congress will 
reimburse such expenses as may be necessarily incurred in conse- 
quence of the foregoing resolutions.” 

Though Washington forced the evacuation of Boston on St. 
Patrick’s Day, 1776, and, later, brought his army to New York, 
disaster and gloom, aye, almost despondency came on the battlers 
for Liberty. Backward and backward retreated Washington to 
the banks of the Delaware. 
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Here he was waited on by Colonel John Allan who brought a 
deputation of the Eastern Indians, who presented him this “ Talk,” 
which these Indians had sent: 


FRIENDS, BROTHERS AND COUNTRYMEN: 

In the Spring of the year we received with Joy and Gladness a 
very kind letter from our Friend and Brother His Ex’l George 
Washington. 

What he said therein gave us great satisfaction and Determined 
we were to Continue in that Friendship, with the same faith as he 
professed towards us and to keep the chains bright for ever. 

A few days ago an alarm was spread among us that another 
paper was come, to require us to take up the hatchet. We met 
therefore and found that some of our young men had been with 
you in the character of Chiefs and. made a Treaty to go to War 
Contrary to our Desire and as we understand from them was not 
rightly understood. 

Our situation and circumstances being such at present, our 
natural inclination being Peace, only accustomed to hunt for sub- 
sistence of our family, we could not comply with the terms. Our 
numbers not being sufficient among other Objections. And as it 
was not done by our authority and Consent of the Difft. Tribes we 
are necessitated to return it. 

Still depending upon the promise of our Brother Washington 
and relying upon the friendship of all our Brothers and friends your 
way we hope and Trust no offence in sending it back. 

And Protesting at the same time that the Chain of Friendship 
is still Subsisting among us on our side & that we hope for Ever. 
A further Account of our Situation will in our name be delivered 
our brother and Countrymen by John Allan, Esq., Bearer of this— 
Our Love and Friendship be with you all. We are, 

Your Friends and Brothers, 

Coquen, Sept. 19th, 1776. 

Signed by Eight Chiefs with their Marks. 


On December 24, 1776, from the Pennsylvania banks of the 
Delaware while making the final disposal of his scanty forces for 
the attack on the Hessians the following night, Washington signed 
the following letter to the Indians on the St. John and Passama- 
quoddy Rivers. 
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To the Letter of the Passamaquody Indians, Washington sent 
this reply: 

BROTHERS OF PassaMAQuopy: I am glad to hear by Major 
Shaw, that you accepted the chain of Friendship which I sent you 
last February from Cambridge, & that you are determined to keep it 
bright and unbroken. 

When I first heard that you refused to send any of your 
warriors to my assistance when called upon by our brothers of St. 
John, I did not know what to think. I was afraid that some enemy 
had turned your hearts against me. But I am since informed that 
all your young men were employed in hunting, which was the 
reason of their not coming. This has made my mind easy and I 
hope you will always in future join with your brothers of St. John 
and Penobscot when required. I have desired my brother the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts Bay, to pay you the money which Captain 
Smith promised for sending my letters to the Micmack Indians. 

BrotHers: I have a piece of news to tell you which I hope you 
will attend to. Our enemy, the King of Great Britain, endeavored 
to stir up all the Indians from Canada to South Carolina, against us. 
But our brethern of the six Nations & their allies the Shawanese 
& Delaware would not hearken to the advice of his Messengers 
sent among them, but kept fast hold of the ancient covenant chain. 
The Cherokees & the Southern tribes were foolish enough to listen 
to them and take up the hatchet against us. Upon this our Warriors 
went into their country, burnt their houses, destroyed their corn 
and obliged them to sue for peace and give hostages for their future 
good behavior. 

Now Brethern never let the King’s wicked counsellor turn your 
hearts against me and your brethern of this country, but bear in 
mind what I told you last February, & what I tell you now. In 
token of my friendship, &c. 


[Kidder’s Revolutionary Operations in Maine, p. 59, and 299.] 


This letter to the Passamaquody Tribe was in their possession 
as late as 1867. 

To the St. John’s River Indians he wrote: 
BROTHERS OF THE St. JOHN’S TRIBE: 

It gave me great Pleasure to hear by Major Shaw, that you 
Kept the chain of Friendship, which I sent you in February last 
from Cambridge, bright & unbroken. 
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I am glad to hear that you have made a Treaty of peace with 
your Brothers and neighbors of the Massachusetts Bay, who have 
agreeable to your desire established a Truck House at St. John’s, 
out of which they will furnish you with everything you want and 
take your Furs in Return 

My good Friend & Brother, Govr. Pierre Tommar and the 
Warriors that came with him, shall be taken good care of, and 
when they want to return home, they and our Brothers of 
Penobscot shall be furnished with every thing necessary for their 
journey 

Brothers, I have one thing more to say to you, our enemy, the 
King of Great Britain, endeavored to stir up all the Indians from 
Canada to South Carolina against us. 

But our Brethern of the Six Nations and their Allies the Shaw- 
nese and Delawares would not listen to their advice but kept fast 
hold of our ancient Covenant Chain. The Cherokees and the 
Southern Tribes were foolish enough to hearken to them and to 
take up the hatchet against us, upon which our Warriors went into 
their Country. burnt their Houses, destroyed their corn and obliged 
them to sue for peace and give Hostages for their future good 
behavior. 

Never let the King’s wicked Counselors turn your hearts 
against me and your Brethern of this Country, but bear in mind 
what I told you last February and what I tell you now. 

In token of my Friendship for you I send you this from my 
Army on the Banks of the Great River Delaware this 24th day of 
December, 1776. 








G. WASHINGTON. 


These letters were given Col. John Allan, then with Washing- 
ton, who had just come from among the Indians. He was a 
Scotchman who, in Nova Scotia, in 1775, resolved, in the struggles 
of the Colonies that year begun, to give his support to the Revolting 
Americans. He came to Boston in 1776. From thence he pro- 
ceeded to Washington’s army and from thence to Congress then 
sitting at Baltimore. He was, January 4, 1777, appointed Superin- 
tendent of Eastern Indians and Colonel of Infantry. He returned 
Eastward and, to use his own account: “In May, 1777, I arrived 
on the River St. John’s, where a number of Indians were collected. 
We soon had a general meeting composed of deputies from different 
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parts, including the whole tribes of St. John and Passamaquody. 
It was agreed and concluded that Peace & Friendship be now 
Established permanent & Lasting between the United States & the 
Several Tribes, that such of them as were in the vicinity of the 
States. should immediately withdraw and assist in the defence of 
the country which lay within the jurisdiction of the United States. 
That they should enjoy the free exercise of religion agreeable to 
their profession, a clergyman of that denomination be furnished and 
a suitable residence be provided for him, on which a place of wor- 
ship was to be erected.” 

Fifty years had wrought its changes; and the same body that 
offered a reward for the scalp of a Jesuit missionary [Fr. Rale] on 
the Kennebec and finally compassed his death, was now anxious to 
give the Indians of those parts a Catholic priest. [Shea’s His., II, 
P. 154.] 

Col. Allan relates that at this time British Agents were “ using 
every Stratagem & Art to gain them and make me a prisoner’”— 
yet “they in a body to the number of 128 canoes containing near 
Five Hundred men, women and children, left the River with me at 
the end of Ten days. They left their little plantations well im- 
proved and a good prospect, with a great part of their clothing & 
after 28 days journey arrived at Machias, suffering many hardships 
& difficulties by the excessive heats and the lowness of the Stream 
which greatly obstructed the canoes.” 

That was the response of these Catholic Indians to the letters 
of Washington. 

“ Their zeal and attention during the war, is so well known in 
that country that it needs no comment,” wrote Allan in 1778. 
[Kidder’s Rev. in East. Maine, p. 313.] 

The agreement to “furnish” a priest seems to have been im- 
possible to carry out until, in 1779, Rev. de la Motte, a French 
priest, was, by Col. Allan, sent. On July 18th, 1779, Father de la 
Motte was at Machias on his way to Passamaquody Bay. “ His 
behavior and conduct has given me much satisfaction. He is inde- 
fatigable in the business,” reported Allan. 

When the French fleet arrived at Newport, R. I., August, 1780, 
James Avery, Secretary of Col. Allan, applied to Admiral Tourney 
for a priest for these Indians. ‘“ He could not return a positive 
answer until the day after I left Rhode Island, which he was to do 
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to Gen. Heath but from what he said I have every reason to think 
one will be granted,” reported Avery from Boston, August, 1780. 

After the Revolution “no notice was taken of them.” 

The St. John River Indians “suffered much” and felt the 
resentment of the Loyalists (who had removed there from New 
York and other Provinces) for their attachment and assistance to 
the U. S., and for near two years wandered about from place to 
place, disquieted and unsettled. “They repeatedly applied to me” 
said Allan “ for a settlement and to procure a clergyman if nothing 
else could be done.” [Jbid, p. 314.] 

Colonel Allan, the Agent of Congress, was well treated by the 
Indians and was initiated into the Marecheet Tribe. On June 6, 
1777, on his arrival among them he was given the priest’s house to 
live in during his stay. The American flag which had been given 
to the Indians of St. John by Mr. Colson was hoisted. That must 
have been the Union flag adopted by Washington and raised by him 
on January I, 1776, at Cambridge. The present Stars and Stripes 
was not adopted by Congress until June 14, 1777. 

On June 7th Mr. Allan was sent for and brought to the wig- 
wam of the young Chief Pier Toma where the chief’s young men 
were gathered together. 

Captain Nicholas, at the desire of the rest of the chiefs and 
young men, rose and addressed Mr. Allan, welcoming him to the 
place, looking upon him as their countryman, who was obliged to 
flee on account of the cause between Britain and America. Their 
esteem and friendship was now heightened by his appointment from 
the Congress as Agent under the command of General Washington, 
whose name they held sacred. 

They then initiated him into the Marecheet Tribe. Pierre 
Tomma, the Chief, then arose when a respectable awe seemed to 
take place over the countenances of all present. He then harangues 
them all upon the connection between the States and the Marasheet 
Tribe, repeating often the name of George Washington. 

[Kidder’s Rev. Oper., p. 96.] 

June 8th. Early Sunday morning, fired one gun and hoisted 
the States’ colors. [P. 97.] 

On June 23d the Indians had a grand solemn feast to treat Mr. 
Allan and the strange Indians, one of whom was named Wash- 
ington. 
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INSTRUCTIONS OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS TO 
COLONEL JOHN ALLAN, AGENT OF THE CATH- 
OLIC INDIANS OF ST. JOHN’S RIVER AND NOVA 
SCOTIA, WHO WERE “STEADFAST FRIENDS” OF 
THE AMERICANS. 


In Congress, Wednesday, January 15, 1777. 


The committee appointed to prepare instructions to Mr. J. 
Allan, agent for Indian affairs in the eastern department, brought 
in a draught which was read and being amended was agreed to, as 
follows: 


Sir: Having been informed of your knowledge of, and ac- 
quaintance with the tribes of Indians, inhabitants of St. John’s and 
Nova Scotia, and confiding in your zealous attachments to the 
interest of the United States, this Congress have made choice of 
you to be their agent, empowering you in their behalf, to treat with 
those Indians, and as far as you shall be able, to engage their 
friendship, and prevent their taking part on the side of Great Britain 
in the unjust and cruel war against these United States ; 

You will explain to them, as clearly as their understanding of 
the nature and principles of civil government will admit, the 
grounds of the dispute between Great Britain and America, the 
pains that we have taken to settle those disputes on the rules of 
equity, and the necessity we were finally driven to, in defence of 
our liberty and lives, to resist our oppressors unto blood. Thus by 
convincing them of the justice of our cause, you may attach them 
to our interests, and lay a solid foundation for lasting peace and 
friendship with us; 

You will also inform them of the union that subsists among the 
people of these states, and the strength derived therefrom to each 
of them; that viewing us in this light, they may see their own 
safety depending upon their peaceable disposition and behavior 
toward us; 

You are to cultivate trade with them, by which means many 
great advantages which have heretofore thence accrued to the sub- 
jects of Great Britain, will be gained by the people of these states; 
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And you are in a particular manner instructed to use your 
utmost diligence and influence to promote an intercourse and corre- 
spondence between those tribes and the Indians living in and about 
Canada, by the effecting of which, the most useful and necessary 
intelligence may be frequently obtained; and you are to give the 
earliest notice to Congress, and to General Washington, and the 
commanding officer at Ticonderoga, of such intelligence as you 
may receive; 

You will as often as you shall be required, exhibit to Congress 
a fair account of the expenditures of such monies as you may be 
intrusted with for the purpose of your agency; together with the 
general state of affairs within your department, that Congress may 
avail themselves of it for the public good. 

Resolved, That the sum of 900 dollars be annually allowed and 
paid J. Allan, esquire, during his continuance as agent of this Con- 
gress to the Indians of St. John’s and Nova Scotia ; 

That 1000 dollars be advanced to John Allan, esquire, agent, 
&c., to enable him to carry on the affairs of his agency among the 
Indians of St. John’s and Nova Scotia; he to be accountable for 
the same. [Journal of Congress, 1777, p. 22.] 

From Colonel Allan’s Journal these entries of Catholic interest 
are extracted: 

1777: 

June 19TH.—After a long sickness died Portuis’ daughter. . . . 
The funeral rite tho’ short. very solemn. The corpse was carried 
to the chapel, the bell tolling all the time. After a short prayer 
they sung funeral hymns; that done some of the chiefs bore the 
coffin to the grave, then another prayer. then a funeral hymn, which 
concluded, the coffin was deposited in the grave and covered. 

June 26TH.—Receive intelligence that all the people of Cobe- 
quid, N. S., were to remove about the Popish Priest. [These were 
probably Acadians. ] 

Jury 13TH.—It is incredible what difficulties the Indians 
undergo in these troublesome times, where so many families are 
obliged to fly with precipitation rather than become friends to the 
Tyrant of Britain, some backing their aged parents, others their 
maimed and decrepid brethren. The old women leading the young 
children. Mothers carrying their infants, together with great loads 
of luggage. As to the canoes the men make it a play to convey 
them across. 
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JuLty 28rH.—In a conversation with Joseph Tomma, I found 
that the French Priests (advocates for Britain) had debarred the 
Indian from marrying—would not authorize any father to perform 
the ceremony, nor yet do it themselves, also told them if they 
offered to do such an act, the person officiating would be prosecuted 
in Halifax by the government; such power and ascendency have 
these miscreants over these poor people. 


Avucust 26TH.—The Indians continue steadfast friends, made 
earnest entreaties for a Priest to be sent them as soon as may be. 

Colonel John Allan from Machias, July 12, 1780, reported: 

“On the 3oth, I set off for Passamaquody with Col. Campbell. 
. . . On 31st, as we were assembling for a Conference Three In- 
dians arrived express from Mr. Bush, the Priest desiring them to 
attend immediately on business of the Church. . . . A conference 
held the best of two days, they came to a Determination to see the 
Priest at all events, but Declared their Zeal for America, their 
friendship and affection for me, that they would have no concern 
with the British whatever; only meant to see the Priest, their Souls 
being heavy & Loaded Burthens of Sins, that they acted on a Duty 
commanded in their church which they could not neglect... . I 
used every method in my Power to divert their Intentions but all in 
Vain, go they would. But make the most Sacred Protestation to 
be back in Three Weeks. According all but about 100 Including 
Women & Children set off on 3d inst.” [Kidder’s p. 279.] 


COLONEL JOHN ALLAN. 


Samuel Adams, writing from Boston on May 2, 1783, to Gen- 
eral Horatio Gates, said: “ Our friend Colo. John Allan takes care 
of this letter and will deliver it to you. The war being finished, he 
is going to Philadelphia to receive such directions as Congress shall 
think proper to give him. You remember he was appointed, in 
’77, Agent of the St. John’s and Nova Scotia Indians, and he has 
since commanded an Artillery Company raised by this State for the 
defence of the post at Machias, adopted by Congress in February, 
’81, and cloath’d, subsisted & paid as other officers & soldiers of the 
United States. He has, I doubt not, executed the Trusts reposed in 
him with fidelity and I think is entitled to the emoluments given 
officers of his rank.” [Am. His. Mag., Nov., 1907, p. 511.] 
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HOLKER, AGENT AND CONSUL OF FRANCE, PROMISES 
THE EASTERN INDIANS THE KING WILL SEND A 
PRIEST—FATHER DE LA MOTTE IS SENT—HIS 
LETTER TO THE INDIANS. 


Boston, November 17, 1778. 


Dear BrerHrReEN: I send you several copies of the Declaration 
made in Boston harbor by the Count D’Estaing, in the name of your 
father, the King of France. His Majesty promises his protection 
and his support to all the old Frenchmen his subjects and to all 
who are willing to renounce the supremacy of the English govern- 
ment and become or remain friends of the General Congress of the 
United States. The Count was sent here for that purpose with 
12 vessels of the line and 11,000 warriors as also to protect all the 
friends and allies of the King. 

My BretTuren, believe me to be much grieved at not being able 
to send you a priest; but console yourselves with the fact that I 
have written to the King and have begged one of him as well as of 
Mr. Gérard, his Minister Plenipotentiary at the Congress. I have 
no doubt but that the King shall send you one, he loves you too 
much to refuse this. In the meantime love Jesus Christ with all 
your heart and rest at peace. 

Do not implicitly trust the English Governors, for they only 
seek to attract you in order to drag you with them in their own 
ruin. I am your affectionate Brother, 

Hocker. 
General Agent of the French Navy and Consul of France. 

To Ambroise St. Aubin, Noel Pré, Nicholas Hawawas and 
other Savages. (Pres Machias.) 

To Ambroise St. Aubin, Noel Pré, Nicholas Hawawas and 
other Savages of the river St. John. 


The Declaration made in Boston was “A Declaration Ad- 
dressed in the Name of the King of France to all the Ancient 
French of North America.” It was issued by Count D’Estaing, 
Commandant of the French fleet and was printed at the “ office of 
F. P. Demauge, on board of the ‘Languedoc,’ Boston Harbor, 
October 28, 1778.” 

It may be found in The Annual Register of London, 1779, 
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Pp. 357; in the New York Colonial Documents, X, pp. 1165-7, and 
in Vol. I, Catholics and the Revolution. 

It was not until the following May that a Priest could be sent. 
Then Rev. Henry de la Motte, an Augustinian, went to them. He 
was on a French vessel captured by the British and brought to 
New York and was there held. It is related that he was imprisoned 
for saying Mass contrary to the order of the British authorities. 
When released he went to Boston, being entertained by Mrs. Law- 
rence, of Providence, Rhode Island, on his way there. [Shea’s 
Carroll, 181.] 

On arrival at Boston, May, 1779, De Valnais, then the French 
Consul, engaged him to go to the Passamaquoddy Indians. 

Father de la Motte, thereupon, sent the following letter to 
announce his coming: 


LETTER OF FATHER DE LA Motte To THE PASSAMAQUODY INDIANS. 
[ TRANSLATED. | 

To our Dear Children, the Savages, Living at Passamaquodd. 

Dear CHILDREN: Knowing that for a very long time you 
sigh and ask with the strongest ardor for a priest to instruct you 
with regard to your eternal salvation and to bring you back in the 
path of the Lord, I cannot, my dear children, but congratulate 
you upon such pious sentiments and such Christian and holy views 
to obtain the benediction of Almighty on all your undertakings. 

The King of France, our common father, solicitous for your 
happiness, and to convince you and to give you an authentic mark 
of the sincere friendship he always had for you and that he always 
will have for you, if you deserve the continuation of it, sends me to 
you, my children. in concert with the United States of America, our 
allies and good friends to remind you of your duties, your obliga- 
tions and your engagements towards so good a Prince, to defeat 
soon and entirely our common enemy, and profit afterwards in time 
of peace, of your fathers’ heritage. Our common Father will not 
neglect anything to gratify all your wishes and to make you happy. 
Your cries have reached his throne, have excited the tender sensi- 
bility of his heart towards you. May you correspond to it, my 
children. 

I hope, my children, to have soon the pleasure to see you all 
together at Machias. I await that moment very impatiently. I 
shall speak to you more at length at our first meeting. I arrived 
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yesterday at half-past two, and I write you to-day and send you as a 
proof of my devotion and of my invariable attachment, a wampum 
pledge * of peace, which the bearer will give you from me, and 
which I beg you to accept with the same sentiments. 

I give my best regards to you, to your chiefs, your wives and 
your children and I am for life with the sincerest friendship, 

Your affectionate, 
pE LA MOTTE, R. Aua., 
CHAPLAIN OF THE KING’s VESSELS. 


To the Chiefs and young men living at Passamaquody. 
N.B.—I beg of you to circulate my letter among you. 


[From copy in Riggs Library, Georgetown College. | 

[Another translation of the letter is given in Shea’s History, 
II, 182.] 

Kidder’s Revolutionary Operations in Maine, p. 286, says that 
Father de la Moite was, in 1779, sent by Colonel Allan to the 
Penobscot Indians, that on July 1, 1779, the priest arrived at 
Machias on his way to Passamaquody; that Colonel Allan wrote: 
“His behaviour and conduct has given me much satisfaction. He 
is indefatigable in the business.” 

Nothing appears to show how long Father La Motte continued 
to serve the Indians at Passamaquody, but we learn from the letter 
of the French Consul at Beston, herewith given, that after Father 
de la Motte’s departure the Indians went to St. John’s “to see a 
priest,’ who was a supporter of British authority, but they assured 
him they were “ determined to be the friends of the Americans.” 

When Admiral De Terney, with the French fleet, arrived at 
Rhode Island, James Avery, secretary of Colonel Allan, applied for 
a priest to go to Machias for the Indians. “ The Admiral could not 
return a positive answer,” wrote the secretary, “until the day after 
I left the Island, which he was to do to General Heath, but from 
what he said I have reason to think one will be granted.” He wrote 
from Boston, August 8, 1780. 

The application was successful. De Valnais, the French 
Consul at Boston, by the letter annexed addressed to the Indians 
under Colonel Allan, informed them, “the King of France sends 
you a priest to direct your consciences.’’ His name does not appear 
—probably one of the chaplains of the French fleet. Nor is the tribe 
to which he may have ministered known. 
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LOUIS XVI, KING OF FRANCE, SENDS A PRIEST TO 
THE CATHOLIC INDIANS WHO HAD DECLARED TO 
THE PRIEST AT ST. JOHN’S THEY “ WERE DETER- 
MINED TO BE THE FRIENDS OF THE AMERICANS.” 


By THE KING OF FRANCE. 

To the chiefs, old men, warriors of the different tribes of the 
Indians of the Eastern Department, commanded by John Allan, 
Colonel and Superintendent of the Indian Affairs. 


DeaR BRETHREN: Your necklace of wampum which has been 
delivered to me by our brother, the Colonel John Allan, nominated 
by the Great Congress of America. agent for our Brethren of the 
Eastern Department, was presented to me by Mr. Avery, his secre- 
tary; as also your discourse in which you make us sure of your 
affection, your zeal and your attachment for our common father, 
Louis XVI, King of France, and for the United States. I very 
sincerely thank you in the name of the King, my master, for the 
affection and friendship that you have for both nations, in testimony 
of which, and also to continue the alliance that exists for so long a 
time between us, I send you the necklace of friendship with a medal 
that I had fixed to it, as an expression of the sincerity of our common 
father, as also of his children, towards our Brethren, the Indians 
living in the Eastern part of this State. Our Brethren of the hon- 
orable Council of Massachusetts Bay have given a medal in the 
name of the great Congress of America; that medal I had fixed 
at the other end of the necklace as a pledge of their friendship. 

My Breturen: I cannot help expressing to you the grief I feel 
in your going to St. John’s to see a priest commissioned by our cruel 
and natural enemy who seeks but to break the chain of friendship 
that exists between us and the United States. And especially you 
have done so contrary to Colonel John Allan’s advice and opinion. 
Thenceforth I shall forget your conduct and promise you never to 
think of it anymore. But also I hope that you will take better pre- 
caution in the future and that the connection that exists between us 
for so long a time may be durable and pure. In the meantime I 
cannot help but admire the answer you have made to the priest of 
the River St. John, in assuring him that you were determined to 
be the friends of the Americans, and that I am delighted to know 
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that you have retired to the lake of Passamaquody, coming thus 
nearer to your brethren, the Americans, especially after the inter- 
view you had with the said Priest. 

It was not possible to our brethren, the Americans, to send for 
you and your families all the relief you need. It is not of want of 
a good heart for you, but they have a large army to supply and they 
are obliged to give a part of their help to each one. They hope, 
nevertheless, to be soon able to send you more help and to make 
you and your families as happy as possible. However, they are 
very sorry to let you know that the harvest was very poor this year 
on account of the great dryness. 

My BretHren: Louis XVI, King of France, our illustrious 
common father, having heard that you were in want of a priest to 
take care of your souls, guided by his great goodness for you, sends 
you one to direct your consciences. He will hear you and administer 
to you the Sacraments according to the spirit of our religion. His 
stay among you will be short, because those with whom he came 
need him also, and but their affection for you made them decide to 
send this Rev. Father to you. 

My Breturen: Our brother, the Colonel John Allan, will 
communicate to you some news and other things. You may believe 
everything he tells you as if it were said by myself. 

Good-bye, Dear Brethren, God bless you and take under His 
holy protection your chiefs, your old men, your young warriors, 
your wives and your children. 

As a pledge of our sincerity, we have signed this letter in the 
name of his Majesty, Louis XVI, King of France and we have 
affixed the seal of our Arms. 

Given at Boston in the house of the Consul of France on 23d 


of August, 1780. De VALNAIS, 
[Seal, Red Wax.] Consul of France. 
By Mr. Jacques A. Omer, Consul. 


A few days later a deputation of Indians came to Rhode Island. 
On September the 13th “the whole army turned out to be reviewed 
by a number of Indian chiefs—a committee from several tribes in 
Canada who were sent to Rhode Island to obtain the certainty of a 
French fleet which the British endeavored to keep a secret from 
them,” records the diary of Rev. Enos Hitchcock. [Pub. R. I. His. 


So., Jan., 1900, p. 223.] 





Ask for a Priest. 


In the Journal of Claude Blanchard, Commissary of the French 
Army, it is recorded under date of August 29, 1780: “A score of 
savages arrived at Newport; part of them Iroquois. Some others 
came from a village called The Falls of St. Louis (situated in the 
environs of Albany). which is Cathoiic, as they asked to hear Mass, 
on arriving. Among them was a Mulatto who had served with the 
Americans; he spoke French and they called him Captain Louis. 
There was also a German who had lived among them since he was 
twelve years old. The only clothing which these savages had was 
a blanket in which they wrapped themselves; they had no breeches. 
. . . These savages, for a long time friendly to the French and who, 
in speaking of the King of France, called him our Father, compli- 
mented Rochambeau, who received them very kindly and gave 
them some presents, among other things some red blankets which 
had been greatly recommended to us on our departure from Brest. 
He told them that many of their neighbors, deceived by the English, 
had made war upon the Americans, who, they had told them, were 
our enemies. That, on the contrary, they were our friends, and that 
we came to defend them, and that they would pursue a course of 
conduct agreeable to their father if they would act in the same way 
and make war upon the English; he urged them to remember this 
‘ discourse well and repeat it to their neighbors. They dined that 
day with him at his quarters. I saw them at table for an instant, 
they behaved themselves well there and ate cleanly enough. In the 
afternoon the troops were shown them, who manceuvred and went 
through the firing exercise; they showed no surprise. but seemed 
to be well pleased with this exhibition. On the next day they dined 
on board the ‘ Duc de Bourgogne.’ In the evening they were per- 
suaded to dance. They went away on the second of September. 
Some other Catholic savages had asked us for a priest; we sent 
them a Capuchin who was chaplain of one of the vessels.” [p. 61-3.] 


The descendants of these patriot Indians of the Revolution now 
remaining are the beneficiaries of the loyalty of their ancestors. 
The annexed despatch, published as we prepared this article, shows 
this : 

Aucusta, March 15, 1908. 


An eternal obligation binding the State of Massachusetts, and 
later assumed by the State of Maine, to care for the Penobscot and 
Passamaquoddy Indians, 851 all told, in return for their patriotism 
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and loyalty to the colonists in the days of the struggle for indepen- 
dence with Great Britain, has comé to prominence in considering 
means for the relief of the remnants of these two tribes now living 
within the boundaries of the State. 

The Indians have passed through a hard winter. Clever in 
basketry, they have for many years made a considerable profit from 
the sale of their products, but last summer the trade was unusually 
poor, and there being less calls than usual for the services of guides 
during the hunting season last fall a drain was caused on the State’s 
Indian fund. This fund had its origin indirectly in an act of the 
Legislature of Massachusetts in the interim between the Declara- 
tion of Independence of the United States and the adoption of the 
Constitution, when the Legislatures exercised the right of making 
treaties. 

The Indians in the district of Maine fought with the colonists 
for freedom. After the establishment of peace the Massachusetts 
Legislature made a treaty with the Indians setting aside several 
townships of land for their use and guaranteeing to them and their 
descendants forever that the State would always stand between them 
and want. When Maine separated from Massachusetts and became 
a State she assumed the obligations of the treaty. Later a law was 
passed opening the Indian townships to sale, and the money received 
was put into a fund for the support of the Indians. The fund now 
amounts to about $75,000. 

The Penobscot tribe is clustered together on a small island in 
the Penobscot River. The last census showed a membership of 388. 
The Passamaquoddy tribe is settled in the extreme eastern part of 
the State and numbers some 463 souls. 

At Oldtown, Penobscot County, Maine, at the Indian village, 
is St. Ann’s Church, a mission of St. Joseph’s Church. It has a 
school of over sixty pupils, taught by the Sisters of Mercy. 

At Orono, in the vicinity of Oldtown, is the Church of St. 
Mary’s. 
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ORONO, THE CATHOLIC CHIEF OF THE PENOBSCOTS, 
THE FRIEND OF THE AMERICANS—* WE KNOW 
OUR RELIGION AND LOVE IT”—AND WILL “ DE- 
FEND THE COUNTRY.” 


On one of the bases of the Centennial Fountain erected in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, in 1876, by the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union of America. is carved the profile head of Orono, the Catholic 
Indian Chief of the Penobscot Tribe of Eastern Maine. It is in 
recognition of his services to the Americans during the Revolution. 

Having in preceding articles shown, in some degree, the extent 
and value of the services of that and other tribes in that region, a 
brief presentation of the career of this Chief may be of interest, as 
his services were important and his influence most helpful. 

Indeed, the historian of Revolutionary Operations in Maine and 
Nova Scotia expresses his belief that “the province of Nova Scotia, 
now known as New Brunswick, which did not, in 1777, contain one 
thousand inhabitants and these all friendly to the American cause,” 
could have, with the addition of five hundred more men than Colonel 
Allan’s expedition of Indians had, been held in all that extensive 
domain for our cause; a new State would have arisen there and 
the wide Bay of Fundy would have been made the eastern boundary 
of the great Republic. [Kidder, p. 82.] 

The following information concerning this noted Catholic In- 
dian Chief and friend and supporter of American Liberty and Inde- 
pendence will sufficiently portray his character and services without 
entering upon details. It suffices to quote Colonel John Allan’s 
declaration: “The Indians continue steadfast friends and make 
earnest entreaty for a Priest to be sent them as soon as may be,” to 
show that Orono combined religion with patriotism—the love of his 
country and the love of God. 

“ We know our religion and love it.” [Shea, II, 155.] 

Orono was born in 1688 and so was thirty-nine years old in 
1727, and as Wenamouet may have lived several years, perhaps, 
after 1727, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that Orono may 
have been his immediate successor, an inference the more easy from 
the fact that after this time there was little trouble with the Indians 
and that Orono was always inclined to peace and good neighborhood. 
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Joseph Orono, according to a tradition that received general 
acceptance among the old settlers, was the child of white parents 
and was stolen in infancy by the Tarratines from the neighborhood 
of Brunswick. I have heard it said that he had blue eyes, and 
perhaps the impression in regard to his ancestry may have had its 
origin in, or gained strength from, this fact. 

At any event, all accounts agree that he was an able, sagacious 
and friendly chief. He could say with Logan and truthfully that 
he was the “friend of the white man.” When the Revolutionary 
War broke out, resisting all the solicitations of other tribes, he ex- 
tended his sympathy and tendered his aid to the Americans, and at a 
moment when Indians in other parts of the State were threatening 
to join the English, Orono, Joseph Pease, Poreris and another cap- 
tain arrived at Falmouth (now Portland) on their way to the Pro- 
vincial Congress. Mr. Gilman, their interpreter, represented Orono 
as a man of good sense and a hearty friend to the Americans. 

The people of Falmouth provided for them a carriage, horses 
and money to help them on their journey to Portsmouth. What 
followed is told by Drake in the following words: 

“Only two days after the battle of Bunker Hill, there arrived 
at Cambridge, the headquarters of the Americans, a deputation of 
the Penobscot Indians, of whom the celebrated Orono was chief. 
An order was passed for their entertainment, while there and for 
their return home. 

“They came to tender their services in the war now begun, 
which was done by Orono in a speech to a Committee of the Pro- 
vincial Congress, June 21, 1775. ‘In behalf of the whole Penobscot 
tribe,’ the chief said, ‘if the grievances under which his people 
labored were removed, they would aid with their whole force to 
defend the country.’ These grievances were briefly stated and con- 
sisted chiefly of trespasses by the whites upon their timberlands, 
cheating them at trade, etc. 

“ The Committee returned an affectionate address and although 
the groans of the dying from the late terrible field of battle were 
sounding in their ears, they say nothing about engaging the Indians 
in the war, but assured them that ‘as soon as they could take 
breath from the present fight,’ their complaints should receive atten- 
tion. Some of the Penobscots did engage in the battle. 

“The Provincial Congress at this session strictly forbade all 
trespasses on the lands claimed by the Indians, six miles in width 
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on each side of the Penobscot River from the head of the tide up the 
river as far as they claimed, and in 1786 a treaty was made in which 
the Indians released all claims to lands on the Penobscot from the 
head of the tide of the Piscataquis River on the west side and to 
Mattawamkeag on the east side, reserving to themselves only Old- 
town Island and all other islands in the river above it to Mattawam- 
keag. The government assured them the title in fee to these islands 
and to two others near Sedgwick. 

“Orono died February 5, 1801, aged 113 years. 

“The venerable Mrs. Hamm who is living (1874) in this 
village in the 97th year of her age has a distinct remembrance of 
the chief and was present at his funeral. She describes him as tall, 
straight, well-built and fine looking and with blue eyes.” 

[From the centennial oration of Hon. Israel Washburn in 
Orono, 1874, memorial volume. | 


This same memorial volume contains a letter written by Enoch 
Freeman, June 14, 1775, which, among other things, states: “. . . is 
returned here from Penobscot with four Indian chiefs, Orono, 


J. Pease, Poreris and one more bound up to the Congress. Orono 


seems to be a sensible, serious man and a hearty friend.” [Page 33, 
Mem. Vol.] 

Alden’s Epitaphs, Vol. I, No. 69, published in New York, 1812, 
says of Orono: 

Orono, the venerable chief of the Penobscot tribe, departed this 
life on 5th February, 1801, at the age of 113. He was greatly 
endeared to his tribe. and spent his life in cultivating the principles 
of peace. During the Revolutionary War he formed a treaty with 
our government, which he faithfully kept, while some of the more 
southern tribes became a scourge to our frontier settlements. 

According to tradition, the island in Penobscot River, called 
Oldtown, has been the favorite residence of the aborigines for more 
than a thousand years. The present inhabitants are Roman Cath- 
olics, who have a decent chapel and bell and are eet instructed 
by a missionary. 

The following anecdote occurs, as given to the author of this 
work by the late Rev. Daniel Little, of Kennebunk. Mr. Little was. 
sent on a mission, many years ago, into the Penobscot country. 
where he became acquainted with Orono. On a certain occasion 
he asked Orono in what language he prayed. Orono made no reply, 
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but assumed a grave aspect. Mr. Little repeated the question; but 
Orono, without uttering a word, looked still more grave. After a 
little interval, Mr. Little, clapping Orono on his shoulder, said, 
“Come, Orono, come! Tell me in what language you say your 
prayers, Indian, French or Latin?” Orono, with a solemnity of 
countenance, which delighted Mr. Little, lifted up his hands and 
his eyes towards heaven and said: “ No matter! Great Spirit 
knows all language.” 

Orono was unquestionably of white origin. It is conjectured 
that he was a native of York, in the District of Maine, that his 
family name was Donnel, that, in 1692, when that place was, in a 
great measure, destroyed by the savage enemy, he was carried into 
captivity, and that his relatives, who escaped with their lives, not 
knowing what became of him, supposed him to have been killed. 

The following lines, occasioned by his death, are attributed to 
Martin Kinsley, Esq., and were published in the Piscataway Maga- 
sine, Vol. I: 


Ah! brother Sanop, what bad news you speak! 
Why steals the tear adown thy sombre cheek? 
Why heaves thy breast with such tremendous sighs, 
And why despair dart horror from thy eyes? 
Has the Great Spirit, from the world above, 
Call’d home your chief, the object of your love? 
Ah! Yes, too well I know his spirit’s fled, 

Too well I know your Orono is dead. 

Each warrior Sanop now unbends his bow, 
While grief and sorrow brood upon his brow. 
Each manly youth reclines his head and cries 
In Orono, our friend and chieftain dies. 

Each young papoose to sympathy is bred, 

And, shrieking, whoops, “ Your Orono is dead.” 
Each sombre face in pallid hue appears, 

And each his grief in death-like silence bears. 
The great Penobscot rolls his current on 

And silently bemoans his oldest son. 

A century past, the object of his care, 

He fed and cloth’d him with his fish and fur; 
But now, alas! he views his shore in vain, 

To find another Orono in man. 

For whiter Indians, to our shame we see, 

Are not so virtuous nor humane as he. 
Disdaining all the savage modes of life, 

The tomahawk, the bloody scalping knife, 
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He sought to civilize his tawny race, 

’Till death, great Nimrod of the human race, 

Hit on his track, and gave this hunter chase. 

His belt and wampum now aside are flung, 

His pipe extinguish’d, and his bow unstrung, 

When countless moons their destin’d rounds shall cease, 
He’ll spend an endless calumet of peace. 


EPITAPH. 


Safe lodg’d within his blanket, here below, 
Lies the last relics of old Orono; 

Worn down with toil and care, he, in a trice 
Exchanged his wigwam for a paradise. 


Hon. William D. Williamson, in a contribution to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society’s Collection, Third Series, Vol. IX, page 
82 [Bangor, March 12, 1838], does not uphold the belief that Orono 
‘ was of white origin, but maintains that he was the son of an Indian 
and a half-breed French and Indian woman. His account of Orono 
is as follows: 

Joseph Orono was, for a long time, the well-known Chief of 
the Tarratine Indians, on the river Penobscot. But, though he was 
only an Indian Sagamore, his name, for the merits of his character, 
is worthy of remembrance and respect. His ancestry, as the exact 
number of his years, is involved in some doubt. For there are no 
family names among the natives, by which the lineage of any indi- 
vidual can be traced; as a son inherits no name of his father. 

There has been a story, that he was a native of York, in this 
State, born about the year 1688; that his paternal name was 
Donnel; and that he was one of the captive children taken in the 
winter of 1692, when that place was ravaged by the Indians. But 
this account is improbable; as the Northern Indians and those of 
the Merrimac and Androscoggin made the attack, and soon after- 
wards sent back to the garrison houses the elderly women, and the 
children between the ages of three and seven years, in recompense 
to the English for previously sparing the lives of several Indian 
females and children at Pejopscot. 

At that time, moreover, the Donnel family was one of the most 
distinguished in the province, Samuel being the same year one of 
the Council, and his brother a man of considerable note. So that, 
if a son of either of them had been taken captive, it is probable he 
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was returned or recovered; or, at least, there would have been 
some traditional account of his being carried away. But no such 
report, even in York, has come down to this generation; and 
Captain Joseph Munsell, of Bangor, now in his eighty-eighth year, 
says the story has no foundation in fact, and has been treated by 
the intelligent Indians with derision. 

Another account, equally amusing, and more evident, is, that 
Orono was the descendant of Baron de Castine, a French noble- 
man, who soon after the treaty of Breda in 1667, located himself on 
the peninsula of the town which now bears his name, and married 
a daughter of the celebrated Madockawando, a Tarratine chief of 
the age. It is true, that Castine resided many years at that place, 
and carried on a very lucrative trade with the natives; that he had 
three or four Tarratine wives, one being that sagamore’s daughter ; 
and that, of his several children, one was “ Castine the Younger,” 
a very worthy man, and another, a beautiful daughter, who married 
a Frenchman, and was, with her children, in 1704, taken captive. 
One of these, it has been supposed, was Orono. [Note.—Nickolar, 
his kindred, says, “Orono was some related to old Castine.”] Yet 
this rests too much on mere probability and conjecture to deserve 
entire belief. 

But whatever may have been the lineage or extraction of 
Orono, it is certain he was white in part, a half-breed or more; 
such being apparent in his stature, features, and complexion. He 
himself told Captain Munsell his father was a Frenchman, and his 
mother was half French and half Indian; but who they were by 
name, he did not state. Orono had not the copper-colored coun- 
tenance, the sparkling eyes, the high cheekbones, the tawny features 
of a pristine native. His hair, when young, was brown, perhaps 
approaching to an auburn cast; his face was large, broad and well 
formed, of a sickly whiteness, susceptible of ready blushes, and 
remarkably sedate. In his person, he was tall, straight, and per- 
fectly proportioned; and in his gait there was a gracefulness which 
of itself evinced his superiority. He did not incline his head for- 
ward, nor his feet inward, so much as Indians usually do. But what 
principally gave him distinction was his mind, his manners, and his 
disposition. For Orono was a man of good sense and great dis- 
cernment; in mood thoughtful, in conversation reserved, in feelings 
benign. Hence, he never allowed himself to speak, till he had con- 
sidered what to say; always expressing his thoughts in short sen- 
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tences, directly to the point. He had not much learning, being only 
able to read a little and write his name. But he could converse 
freely in three languages, the Indian, French and English; per- 
haps, also, understood some Latin phrases in the Romish litany, and 
also to its forms of worship. 

Orono’s manners were both conciliating and commanding, and 
his habits worthy of all imitation. For he was not only honest, 
chaste, temperate, and industrious; his word was sacred, and his 
friendship unchanging. He was remarkable for his forethought 
and wisdom,—for his mild and equable disposition. Though he 
was not deficient in courage or any of the martial virtues, he was 
so fully aware how much wars had wasted his tribe, and entailed 
misery on the survivors, as to become, from principle, a uniform 
and persevering advocate of peace. He knew, and always labored 
to convince his people, that they flourished best, and enjoyed most, 
under its refreshing shades. 

Orono was a high Liberty man, and from the first a thorough- 
going Whig. He could not imagine how the Mother Country could 
possibly wish to enslave or plunder the colonies, which were, as he 
thought, her distant children. Such were his views of riches, 
regions, sovereignty, and even glory, that he could not see how all 
of them combined could be any motive to so unnatural a warfare. 
Liberty, next to peace, was the sweetest sound that could salute 
Orono’s ear. It was, to his experience, the gift and feeling of 
nature. In conference with his people, he declared it to be an 
inborn disposition of the heart, and natural habit of life, to strive 
against force and control, as against death. He felt it. He knew 
it. The wild creatures that rove through the woods he had seen 
happy though hungry, because they were under no ties that bound 
them. The brave little beaver fights a duel with a hunter boy for 
the chance of escape. What being does not sigh and sicken in con- 
finement? Does not even the spring bird, then, forget its song? 
The ermine its sports? All nature flourishes, when free. The 
Great Spirit gives us freely all things. Our white brothers tell us 
they came to Indian’s country to enjoy liberty and life. Their 
great sagamore is coming to bind them in chains, to kill them. We 
must fight him. We. will stand on the same ground with them. 
For should he bind them in bonds, next he will treat us as bears. 
Indian’s liberties and lands his proud spirit will tear away from 
them. Help his illtreated sons; they will return good for good, 
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and the law of love run through the hearts of their children and 
ours, when we are dead. Look down the stream of time. Look up 
to the Great Spirit. Be kind. Be valiant; be free—then are 
Indians the sons of glory. 

Aroused and captivated by Orono’s sentiments, his people gen- 
erally became decided Whigs. He had also great influence with 
the sachems at Passamaquoddy, and even at the river St. John, 
though in each of the tribes there were Indian Tories, and party 
spirit ran high; human nature, whether cultivated or wild, ex- 
hibited the same traits of character. At length Orono and three of 
his colleagues started to go and tender their friendship and services 
to the government of Massachusetts, attended by Andrew Gilman, 
who could speak their language as well as his own. On their 
arrival at Portsmouth, money was liberally contributed to bear their 
expenses, and a carriage procured to help them on their journey. 
They met the Provincial Congress at Watertown, on July 21, 1775, 
and entered into a treaty of amity with that body, and of engage- 
ments to afford assistance; afterwards proving themselves to be 
amongst the most faithful allies of the American people. In return 
for their pledges of good faith and immediate aid, Massachusetts 
forbade, under severe penalties, all trespasses on their lands, six 
miles in width on each side of the Penobscot River from the head 
of the tide upwards. On the 19th of July, 1776, the three tribes 
mentioned all acknowledged the independence of the United States, 
and engaged to withhold all succours from the British enemy. In 
fact, there were stationed near the head of the tide on the Penobscot 
a company of thirty [twenty white men and ten Indians], under the 
command of Andrew Gilman, a lieutenant, and Joseph Munsell, an 
orderly sergeant, and at Machias, where Munsell was afterwards 
himself a lieutenant, there was a large company of one hundred 
Indians or more, commanded by Captain John Preble, all of whom 
had rations, and most of whom were under pay. No man was more 
faithful to his engagements than Orono. From 1779, when the 
British took possession of the peninsula Biguydun (now Castine), 
and exercised an arbitrary command over all the settlements on 
each side of the river, that active, vigilant chief communicated with 
great dispatch to our officers and government important and re- 
peated intelligence; for which he once, if not more, received a 
tribute of special thanks, and also a pecuniary reward. He was 
wise in counsel, and his zeal to the last was inspiring to his tribe. 
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Orono was holden in equally high estimation after the war as 
before; and in 1785 and 1796, he entered into favorable treaties 
with Massachusetts, by which he and his tribe, for valuable con- 
siderations, assigned to her large tracts of land; and also agreed 
with her upon the limits and extent of the territory retained. This 
celebrated chief, after a very long life of usefulness and distinction, 
died at Oldtown, February 5, 1801; reputed to have been one hun- 
dred and thirteen years old. But Captain Munsell, who conversed 
with him in his last sickness, and asked him his age, thinks, accord- 
ing to his best recollections, Orono told him he was about one 
hundred and ten years of age then. He was exceedingly endeared 
to his tribe, and highly respected by all of his English acquain- 
tance. To a remarkable degree, he retained his mental faculties 
and erect attitude, till the last years of his life. As he was always 
abstemious, and as his hair in his last years was of a milky white- 
ness, he resembled, in appearance, a cloistered saint. His wife, 
who was a full-blooded native, died several years after him, at 
an age supposed to be greater than his own. Of his posterity, it 
is only known that he had two children; one a son, who was acci- 
dentally shot, about 1774, in a hunting party, aged probably twenty- 
five; the other a daughter, who married old Captain Nicholas. So 
desirous were his English friends and neighbors to perpetuate his 
name and character, that, when the territory in the immediate 
vicinity of Oldtown was incorporated into a town, March 12, 1806, 
it was called “ Orono,” in compliment to the worthy old chief. 

In all the public services of the Church, Orono took a promi- 
nent part. His assiduity at Mass, his joining in its Gregorian chant, 
his responding to the litanies and his reception of the Sacraments, 
furnished a grand exemplar of all that was noble and elevating in 
Christian life, which materially advanced the spirituality of his tribe 
by spurring them on to the practice of their religion. Whilst he 
never peremptorily commanded them to observe the laws of the 
Church, his example in this regard mounted to the same. 

During his lifetime there were few delinquents in religious 
matters among the Tarratines of March Island, and it was a pleasure 
for the “ black robes” to expound to them the teachings of the true 
Church. 

So writes Rev. John M. Harrington, pastor at Orono, Maine, 
who adds: “ All my investigations have failed to discover his grave, 
and not one of the Indians now on Indian Island knows where their 
great Chief’s dust awaits the Resurrection.’ 





THE CATHOLIC LOYALIST HIGHLANDERS 


OF THE 


MOHAWK VALLEY 


The Scotch in Scotland and in America were nearly all British 
loyalists. “You have all Scotland, without exception,” wrote 
Junius to King George ITI. 

The Presbyterian Minister, Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon, of 
Princeton College, was a notable exception, which caused the Con- 
tinentai Congress to strike out of the draft of the Declaration the 
charge that the King had employed Scotch and other foreign mer- 
cenaries to overawe the colonists. General William Richardson 
Davie, of North Carolina, Generals St. Clair, Mercer, Andrew 
McDonald (defeated at Battle of White Plains), Sergeant Andrew 
Wallace [a Catholic] and Colonel John Allan, are also worthy 
exceptions. 

In 1773-4 there came to America a largely increased immigra- 
tion of the Scotch Highlanders, Presbyterian and Catholic. Nova 
Scotia, North Carolina and Western New York were the principal 
places of settlement. 

Sir William Johnson, who had estates on the Mohawk River, 
New York, who died July 11, 1774, instigated the movement of the 
Scotch Highlanders to that section of the undeveloped Western 
New York. It was taken up by his son and successor, Sir John 
Johnson, Knight and Baronet, living at Johnstown, Tryon County, 
about forty miles west of Albany. Under his landlord rule a goodly 
number of settlers were placed on his vast estate on which already, 
under his father, a settlement of Germans had been made on the 
fertile plain since known as “ The German Flats.” ‘“ For the most 
part they were descendants of sturdy Palatine recrusants who had 
suffered the extremity of ill for conscience sake and to whom the 
very name of Papist was abominable,” says Cruikshank in History 
of Butler's Rangers, p. 15. 

Sir William Johnson, though born in Ireland, traced his de- 
scent from the Maclan branch of the McDonnels of Glencoe. 
Cruikshank continues: “ A feeling of kinship prompted him to enter 
into a correspondence which led to the immigration, in 1773, of 
the McDonels of Aberchallader, Collachie, Leek and Scottus in 
Glengarry, with many of their relatives and dependents, forming a 
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body of more than six hundred person. They were all Roman 
Catholics.” [P. 15.] Yet the Report of the Ontario Bureau of 
Industries for 1897, p. 129, says: “ Most of them were Protestants.” 
Dr. John Gilmary Shea, in History of the Church, p. 142, Vol. II, 
says “they were chiefly Catholics and numbered three hundred, who 
were attended by Rev. John McKenna.” Other sources of informa- 
tion and subsequent events strengthen the belief that the greater 
part of the newcomers were Catholics. 

“To the peaceful German farmers around them they seemed a 
rude, fierce and quarrelsome race, constantly wearing dirk and 
broadsword and much given over to superstition and idolatrous 
practices. Accordingly when the local Whig Committee announced 
that Sir John Johnson had fortified the Hall and surrounded him- 
self with a body of Highland Roman Catholics for its defence, they 
could have appealed to the inhabitants in a no more effective way. 
They had already learned to dislike the Highlanders and they de- 
tested their religion.” [Cruikshank, p. 15.] 

Highlanders also emigrated to North Carolina in large num- 
bers, but these immigrants appear to have been wholly Presbyterian 
—no trace of Catholics being noticeable. Of the number was Flora 
McDonald, the rescuer of Charles Edward, the so-called “ Pre- 
tender” to the throne of England, whom she disguised as her serving 
maid, calling him Betty Burke. [Browne’s His. Highlanders, 
Vol. IV.] 

Though all were Presbyterians and the Presbyterians of the 
other colonies were almost unanimously supporters of the Conti- 
nental Congress, yet these Protestant Highlanders resisted every 
endeavor made to win them to the side of the colonies. They de- 
clared they would not break the oath taken “ never to take up arms 
against Great Britain.” Congress sent two Presbyterian Ministers, 
Rogers and Caldwell, to try and change their resolve. 

The Ministers sought to win them by assurances that as the 
oath was taken by compulsion they were not bound to keep it. 
Praying, preaching and exhortation all failed to change. Even 
their anti-Catholic sentiments were appealed to. They were told the 
King had broken his coronation oath, that he had turned Roman 
Catholic and was about to establish that religion throughout the 
continent and to make slaves of his Protestant subjects; to oppose 
which was the only object of Congress—the only wish of the 
Colonies. [Jones’ N. Y. in Rev., I, 9.] 
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But the North Carolina Presbyterian Highlanders were un- 
moved. As “The Regulators” they did good service for their old 
enemy. , 

There were Presbyterians among the Highlanders of New 
York as well as Catholics. Yet though hostile in faith they united 
against the Colonies even though in New York “ No Popery” was 
the cry as well as the motto displayed on the first Liberty flag 
hoisted there. The spirit of hatred to Catholicity which the Min- 
isters to the North Carolina Highlanders sought to arouse into an 
infidelity to an oath, was likewise the prevailing spirit in New York 
and which must have manifested itself against the Highlanders 
there. 

Isaac Low, a patriot of New York City, at the meeting on 
April 29, 1775, to form an Association, declared the King was a 
Roman Catholic, nay a Roman Catholic tyrant; he had broken his 
coronation oath; had established the Popish religion in Canada, 
which was shortly to be extended to all the Colonies. [/bid, I, p. 42.] 

The Association, May 11, 1775, declared, “ The establishment 
of Popery . . . must endanger the Liberty and Prosperity of the 


whole Empire. [Am. Ar. 4 S. I, 534.] 

When the trouble with the Colonists was becoming serious, 
steps were taken to stop the emigration of the Scotch. England . 
feared they might but add to the force of the antagonists against 
her already active in the Colonies. But she erred. Had she not 
debarred their coming, a stronger body of her supporters would 
have been at her service in America. 


On September 11, 1775, the Board of Customs enjoined vessels 
from Scotland being cleared to America, “on account of the present 
rebellion.” Notification was given the inhabitants “who had 
formed the resolution of leaving Scotland” that they “ ought not to 
put themselves to the unnecessary trouble and expense of preparing 
a removal of their habitation which they will not, so far as is in my 
power to prevent, be permitted to effectuate,” announced His 
Majesty’s Advocate for Scotland, Archibald Cockburn, to the 
Sheriff of Edinburgh. [Am. Ar. 4 S. 3, 655, 775.] 

As the Scotch were almost universally Loyalists, that order 
doubtless lessened England’s upholders. In 1778 Bishop Hay de- 
clared to Sir John Dalrymple that “nearly all the emigrants who 
had left the Highlands a few years ago were now wearing His 
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Majesty’s uniform.” [Shea, II, p. 142, citing Gordon’s Journal and 
Appendix, 1867, p. 144.] 

The adherents of “ the Rebellion” were equally concerned about 
these Scotch Highlanders. 

Scotius Americanus, of Williamsburg, N. Y., published, No- 
vember 23, 1775, an address “To the Emigrants Lately Arrived 
from the Highlands of Scotland.” He explained the “ differences 
which at present subsist between Great Britain and her American 
Colonies.” He said: 

“It was not to become slaves you forsook your native shores. 
Nothing could have buoyed you up against the prepossessions of 
nature and of custom but a desire to fly from tyranny and oppres- 
sion. Here you found a country with open arms ready to receive 
you; no persecuting landlord to torment you; none of your prop- 
erty exacted from you to support court favorites and dependents. 
Under these circumstances, your virtue and your interest were 
equally securities for the uprightness of your conduct; yet, inde- 
pendent of these motives, inducements are not wanting to attach 
you to the cause of Liberty. No people are better qualified than 
you, to ascertain the value of freedom. They only can know its 
intrinsic worth who have had the misery of being deprived of it.” 
[Am. Ar. 4 S., 3 V., p. 1650.] 

All this was done because of the present rebellion in America. 
Yet the Scotch already in America were staunch adherents of the 
British crown and resolute upholders of the King’s authority, not 
only those in New York but those in North Carolina as well. 

But our purpose is to present a brief but compact-fact narra- 
tion of the events that transpired in the Mohawk Valley in which 
the Catholic Highlanders there resident were concerned. 

Here we may take the narration of Dr. Shea as illustrative of 
how “Catholic” History is presented, when relating the position 
of the Highlanders of New York. “The outburst of bigotry in 
New York excited by the Quebec Act and stimulated by narrow- 
minded fanatics like John Jay, caused the only serious trouble ex- 
perienced by Catholics during this period. A number of Scotch 
Highlanders, chiefly Catholics from Glengarry, had settled near 
Johnson’s Hall, in the Mohawk Valley, to which they had been 
invited by Sir William Johnson. They were attended by the Rev. 
John McKenna, an Irish priest, educated at Louvain. Compara- 
tively strangers in the country, many speaking English imperfectly, 
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the immigrants knew very little of the points on which the Colonists 
based their complaints against the English government. They soon 
found themselves denounced as Tories, Papists and friends of 
British tyranny by the fanatics near them. They were disarmed by 
General Schuyler, and before the spring of 1776 began to with- 
draw to Canada, by way of Oswegatchie, abandoning the homes 
they had created in the wilderness. Their sufferings were great— 
one party subsisting for ten days on their dogs and herbs they 
gathered. Their priest, more obnoxious than his flock, withdrew 
with a company of three hundred and took up his abode with the 
Jesuit Fathers at Montreal.” 

“The bigotry of those whose anti-Catholic feelings led them 
to drive the Catholic MacDonalds from the Mohawk and force them 
to place themselves under the flag they hated, the flag of the Han- 
overian—in full accord with those who sent those stalwart High- 
landers within the British lines when they would gladly have 
avenged Culloden.” [Dr. John Gilmary Shea before the U. S. C. 
His. Society of New York, November 25, 1889. ] 

Here is the manner in which the matter was presented by 
Henry De Courcy and John Gilmary Shea in the History of the 
Church, published in 1856, p. 346: 

In relating that the Constitution of New York, adopted in 
1776 on motion of John Jay, declared that foreigners who sought 
naturalization should “ abjure and renounce all allegiance and sub- 
jection to all and every foreign king, prince, potentate and state in 
all matters ecclesiastical and civil;”’ that Jay, on May 20, 1776, 
further endeavored to amend so that “in the State the presence of 
a Catholic who did not deny on oath the power in the priesthood 
of remitting sins” would not be tolerated and that an amendment 
was adopted declaring: “ Provided the liberty of conscience granted 
shall not be so construed as to excuse acts of licentiousness or 
justify practices inconsistent with the peace or safety of the State.” 

Surely no Catholic could object to that latter requirement. 
But the History goes on to narrate “ This fanaticism at once drove 
‘from the soil of New York a body of industrious and thrifty 
settlers. In the valley of the Mohawk, a number of the clan Mc- 
Donald had settled under the auspices of Sir William Johnson; 
they were all strict Catholics, old adherents of the Stuart cause, 
whose blood yet thrills at the name of Charles Edward. They had 
hoped to enjoy the rights of freemen and the privilege of worship- 
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ping God in the wes‘ern wilcerness; but when the new government 
of New York deprived them of both, they emigrated in a body to 
upper Canada and formed the celebrated Glengary clan.” 

Again in the Catholic News of New York, November 6, 1889, 
Dr. Shea, editor, made this relation: 

About 1773 a party of Catholic Highlanders settled with a 
priest on the Mohawk, where the Johnsons gave them lands. They 
set to work with industry to build up new homes in New York, 
knowing nothing of the public affairs of the colonies. Some 
violent Whigs objected to them as Catholics and regarded them as 
advocates of England in her oppression of the colonies. It was 
insane folly to suppose men, some of whom had fought at Culloden, 
men who had not forgotten the story of Glencoe nor the butcheries 
of Cumberland, eager to fight for England. 

They were splendid fighting material, but they were Catholics ; 
and full of the dominant bigotry of the time these New York zealots 
drove them out of their homes, and the Macdonells, after great 
suffering, reached Canada, the nearest haven open to them. There 
they found fellow Catholics, and England in time saw that she 
could use these brave men in her armies. She did not drive them 
back to New York to swell the ranks of the Continental army, she 
enrolled them in her own. These forced immigrants from New 
York, driven out by sectarian bigotry, settled in Upper Canada. 
Their descendants served England again in the War of 1812. These 
Glengarry regiments, composed of Catholics, commanded by Cath- 
olics, did good service, and showed their loyalty. 

Their reward has been their subjection to the tyranny and 
oppression of the Orangemen of Toronto, and to be accused with 
their fellow Catholics of disloyalty. If they and their descendants 
did not become citizens of the United States and show their loyalty 
to our Government, it was not their fault, but the fault of those who 
“drove them into the English cause.” 

We will see how all these relations disagree with the ascer- 
tained facts and how these and other Scotchmen were indeed 
“eager to fight for England.” 

From MacLean’s Highlanders in America we learn: “In 
August, 1773, three gentlemen of the name of Macdonell with their 
families and four hundred Highlanders from Glengarry, Glenmori- 
son, Urquahart and Strathinglass embarked for America.” These 
were Macdonell of Aberchalder, Leek and Collachie and also an- 
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other Macdonell of Scotus. They went to Tryon County, thirty 
miles from Albany where now is Gloversville. 


The Committee of Safety of the Palatine District, Tryon 
County, on May 18, 1775, addressed the Albany Committee of 
Safety, saying: “ The Johnson family had ruled the County for 
years and are dissuading people from coming into the Congressional 
measures and are fortifying Johnson Hall. Johnson had his regi- 
ment of militia under arms to prevent the friends of Liberty from 
publishing their attachment to the cause. Besides we are told that 
about one hundred and fifty Highlanders (Roman Catholics) in 
and about Johnsontown are armed and ready to march upon a 
like occasion.” 

The Committee of Tryon County declared Johnson’s conduct 
in “ fortifying his house and keeping Indians and armed men about 
him is highly arbitrary, illegal and unwarrantable and tends to 
confirm our fears that his design is to keep us in awe and oblige us 
to submit to a state of slavery.” 

Later a disturbance took place when “ Sir Johnson fired a gun 
which was the signal for his retainers and Highlander partisans to 
rally in arms.” 

On June 5, 1776, Johnson sent Captain Allan MacDonnell to 
Governor Tryon, who was about to go to England, saying he would 
communicate “ particulars of a plan not safe to commit to writing,” 
but that many old and good officers and a great number of men are 
ready to complete the plan. [N. Y. Col. Doc., VIII, 651.] 

The chief agents who organized the Scotch Highlanders of 
Nova Scotia, New England and New York to serve England 
appears to have been Captain Alexander McDonald, of Staten 
Island, New York; Captain John Macdonald, of Prince Edward 
Island; Colonel Allan McLean, and Captain Allan McDonald, 
through Sir John Johnson, of Johnstown, New York. 

Lieutenant-Governor Colden, writing to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth from New York on July 3, 1775, related how Allan McLean 
had gone to Boston, returned and set out for Albany, and “ must 
proceed very cautiously to get to Colonel Johnson, thence proposes 
to go to Montreal by way of Oswego; that while McLean was at 
Boston the Provincial Congress discovered one McDonald, formerly 
a Sergeant, endeavoring to engage men for the King’s troops; he 
was arrested and by papers found on him it was shown that he 
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was employed by Major Small for the purpose. He was sent to 
prison in Connecticut. [N. Y. Col. Doc., VIII, p. 588.] 

This was, probably, Allan McDonald. It was Allan McLean 
who had taken the tour from Boston to Montreal by way of New 
York, Albany, Johnstown, where he organized the battalion for 
which Johnson had the men “ ready” [N. Y. Col. Doc., VIII, 651], 
proceeded to Oswego, to Montreal and there organized the Royal 
Highland Emigrant Regiment, “of a body of Scotch refugees and 
disbanded soldiers.” But what were the Highlanders—our High- 
landers—of the Mohawk Valley doing? 

General Schuyler writing to General Washington from Ticon- 
deroga, August 6, 1775, said: 

The whole family of the late Sir William Johnson have held a 
line of conduct that evinces the most inimical sentiments in them 
to the American cause. Sir John Johnson has had four hundred 
men, partly Scotch Highlanders, in arms, to protect a scoundrel 
Sheriff who had repeatedly insulted the good inhabitants of that 
county, which at length they retaliated. The inhabitants have, 
however, driven off the Sheriff and made the Knight promise he 
would interfere no more. [Am. Ar. 4 S. 3, p. 501.] 

The Committee of Tryon County on September 7, 1775, re- 
ported to the Provincial Congress of New York: “ There is a great 
number of proved enemies in and about Johnstown under Sir John 
Johnson, being Highlanders amounting to two hundred men.” 
[Campbell’s Annals of Tryon Co., p. 59.] 

“ An eye was kept” on Johnson. He was reported to General 
Schuyler as instigating the Indians to unite with his armed Scots 
against the Americans. This he and the Indians, who sent a dele- 
gation to meet Schuyler who, with three hundred men, was ap- 
proaching Johnstown, denied. But Cruikshank states Johnson was 
“secretly forming a regiment for the support of the government.” 
[p. 30.] Schuyler seems, from his own report, to have believed 
Conner, a false informer, who, after the surrender of the inhabitants, 
had reported they had concealed many arms. This they vehemently 
denied. They offered their lives to the truth of their deciaration. 
An examination of an island where Conner declared the arms had 
been hidden, proved he had lied. [Pa. Mag., 1776.] 

General Schuyler in his report to Congress of his expedition 
into Tryon County, gave the speech delivered “in a very haughty 
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manner” by the delegation of the Mohawks who met him on the 
16th inst. and told him to have a care about opening a path of 
blood when the Colonies and the Six Nations had agreed to peace; 
they denied that Sir John Johnson was making military prepara- 
tions or that he was making a fort around his house. “ As we live 
so near him we should certainly know if anything of that nature 
should be done, especially as we go there so frequently on account 
of our father, the Minister who sometimes performs divine services 
at that place.” The Rev. John Stuart, a Loyalist, was then the 
Minister. 

An agreement was made by Johnson and Schuyler by which 
“The Scotch inhabitants shall, without any kind of exception, 
immediately deliver up all arms in their possession and they shall 
solemnly promise that they will not at any time hereafter, during 
the continuance of this unhappy contest, take up arms without the 
permission of the Continental Congress or their general officers, 
and for the more faithful performance of this article the General 
insists that they shall immediately deliver up to him six hostages of 
his own nomination.” [Pa. Mag., February, 1776, p. 98.] 

On the 18th January, Johrison replied to the proposal relating 
to the hostages; he made answer: “The Scotch inhabitants will 
deliver up all their arms. Hostages they are not in a capacity to 
give. No one man having the command over another, or power 
sufficient to deliver such.” Sir John Johnson and Allan McDonell 
brought the answer. It not being satisfactory, Schuyler, by reply, 
at eight o’clock, gave Johnson until “twelve this night” to accept 
or he would move his army. The Indian Sachems desired Schuyler 
to give until four in the morning so they could go and “ shake the 
head” of Johnson “ and bring him to his senses.” 

Johnson made such a reply as was acceptable to Schuyler. 
That relating to “ hostages” Johnson’s reply was, “ After the Scotch 
inhabitants have surrendered their arms, General Schuyler may 
take any six prisoners from amongst them as he chooses without 
resistance. They expect, however, that the prisoners taken will be 
maintained agreeable to their respective rank and have the privilege 
of going to any part of New Jersey or Pennsylvania which the 
General or Continental Congress may appoint. They likewise ex- 
pect that provision will be made for the maintenance of the prison- 
ers’ wives and children agreeable to their respective situations in 
life.” Schuyler replied that he would take six prisoners, since they 
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preferred it to going as hostages—further he could not promise— 
for the present the prisoners will go to Reading or Lancaster. 

On Saturday, January 20, 1776, “the Highlanders between 
two and three hundred marched to the front where they grounded 
their arms.” The whole number disarmed was six hundred. 

The Pennsylvania Magazine, January, 1776, reported: “ By 
two gentlemen from Albany we hear General Schuyler has taken 
from the inhabitants of John’s Town and parts adjacent, 670 odd 
muskets and pieces of cannon and brought off 15 prisoners.” 

“ Although this was derisively termed by the Loyalists ‘ Schuy- 
ler’s peacock expedition,’ it really had very important results. All 
hope of a successful rising was ended, and the committees were 
thenceforth at liberty to continue their oppression without fear of 
reprisals. All open dissent was instantly and severely punished— 
‘as Schuyler had disarmed all of Johnson’s force’ without firing 
a shot!” [Cruikshank’s, p. 30. ] 

The British account says that Johnson “had mustered 600 
men,” that Schuyler took four pieces of artillery, ammunition and 
360 guineas from Johnson’s desk and compelled him to sign a bond 
for 1600 pounds sterling “not to aid the King’s service nor to 
remove from a limited district from his house.” [N. Y. Col. Doc., 
VIII, p. 663. ] 

Those who surrendered as prisoners were: Allan McDonald 
and son, Alexander McDonald. Ronald McDonald, Archibald Mc- 
Donald and John McDonald. So the name is given as McDonald 
in the Pennsylvania Archives, but McLean’s Highlanders in 
America gives the names as McDonell. That no doubt is the 
correct form. These prisoners were sent to Reading, Pa., and later 
to Lancaster. 

On April 5, 1776, Congress resolved that “Mr. Allan Mc- 
Donell be permitted to remove his wife and family from Johnstown, 
Tryon County in the Province of New York into the Province of 
Pennsylvania and that the expense of such removal be defrayed by 
the Public.” 

Though Johnson had signed parole and his Highlanders and 
other armed men had been disarmed, they were held in suspicion as 
endeavoring to instigate the Indians to warfare against the patriots ; 
“ Johnson was constantly annoyed by inquisitorial visits and re- 
quired to give reasons for every movement. Finally it was de- 
termined to make him a prisoner and remove the entire body of 
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Highlanders from the County. Schuyler wrote releasing him from 
his parole and sent a New Jersey regiment to deliver it and at the 
same time to take him into custody. By some means Johnson was 
warned of this artful scheme and determined to make his escape to 
Canada.” [Cruikshank, p. 31.] 

As Schuyler had determined to remove the Highlanders from 
the County the presumption is that they too were released from their 
parole or that they so considered themselves. 

On May 14, 1776, General Schuyler sent Colonel Elias Dayton 
to give “notice to the Highlanders who live in the vicinity of 
Johnstown to repair to it and when any number are collected there 
you will send off their baggage, infirm women and children in 
wagons” and Johnson take prisoner. All were to be removed to 
Albany. Johnson, on May 18th, wrote Schuyler that he had re- 
ceived the letter “ acquainting me that the elder Mr. McDonald had 
desired to have all the clan of his name removed and subsisted.” 
Johnson declared all were his tenants and owed him £2000 which 
they could discharge if left in peace. 

“ Mrs. McDonald showed me a letter from her husband, written 
since he applied to Congress for leave to return to their families, in 
which he mentions he was told by Congress that it depended entirely 
on General Schuyler; he then desired that their families might be 
brought down to them. Mrs. McDonald requested that I inform 
you that neither herself nor any of the other families would choose 
to go down.” 

Colonel Dayton reported to Schuyler on May roth that he had 
informed Johnson that he had arrived with troops to guard the 
Highlanders to Albany and desired he would fix a time for their 
assembly. Lady Johnson informed Dayton that Johnson had con- 
sulted the Highlanders and they had resolved not to deliver them- 
selves as prisoners but to go another way and Sir John Johnson had 
determined to go with them—and if pursued would make an oppo- 
sition and had it in their power in some measure. 

On or about May 18, 1776, Sir John Johnson with three 
Indian guides and one hundred and thirty Highlanders and near 
one hundred and twenty other inhabitants attached to the British 
government left the house of Allan McDonel under the command 
of Lieutenant James Gray of the Forty-second Highland Regiment, 
though illy provided and proceeded to Canada. 
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This was the exodus described by Dr. Shea when their suffer- 
ings were so great. “ Their provisions became exhausted and after 
nineteen days of great hardship they arrived at Montreal, having 
endured as much suffering as seemed possible to human nature to 
endure,” says Cruikshank. “ Many had deserted their families and 
left them to face the foe.” On land allotted them they settled at 
Glengarry, Canada, and descendants are there now. Father Mc- 
Kenna, whom Dr. Shea speaks of as their pastor and heading the 
exodus, is nowhere mentioned in accounts of the flight from the 
Mohawk Valley settlement. 

Dr. Shea gives this account of Rev. John McKenna: “ He was 
born in Ireland and made his studies in Louvain. In 1775 he was 
pastor at Johnstown, New York, where he remained until 1776 
when the anti-Catholic Whig party drove him off to Canada on 
account of his religion. He spoke German and at Montreal at- 
tended to the Catholics in the Hessian troops. He subsequently 
labored among the Scotch Catholics in Upper Canada.” 

He was the first resident Catholic Priest among the settlers in 
‘succession to the Jesuit Fathers. [Hist. Records and Studies, Vol. I, 
p. 193, by N. Y. Cath. His. Soc., 1900.] 

Diligent search has been made for corroborative evidence to 
support Dr. Shea’s statement concerning the presence of Father 
McKenna as pastor of the Highlanders at Johnstown or as leading 
the exodus to Canada, being forced away by anti-Catholic: bigotry. 
No such evidence has been discovered. McLean expressly declares 
the contrary by stating: “It has been noted that the Highlanders 
who settled on the Mohawk, on the lands of Sir William Johnson, 
were Roman Catholics. Sir William, or his son and successor, 
Sir John Johnson, took no steps to procure them a religious teacher 
in the principles of their faith, They were not so provided until 
after the Revolution and then only when they were settled on the 
lands [in Canada] that had been allotted to them.” 

In 1785 the people themselves took the proper steps to secure 
such a one—and one who was able to speak the Gaelic, for many 
of them were ignorant of the English. In the month of September, 
1786, the ship “ McDonald” from Greenock, brought Reverend 
Alexander McDonell, Scotus, with five hundred emigrants from 
Knoydart, who settled with their kinsfolk in Glengarry, Canada. 
[P. 230.] 

The five prisoners or “hostages” taken by Schuyler from the 
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Scotch inhabitants were brought to Philadelphia and thence to 
Reading, Pa. They may all be counted as Catholics. 

On June 13, 1777, Congress resolved to adopt the report of the 
Board of Treasury, “ That by the terms of the treaty held at Johns- 
town the 18th of January, 1776, between Major-General Schuyler, 
on behalf of the United States and Sir John Johnson, and the 
Scotch inhabitants of Tryon County, Archibald McDonald, Allan 
McDonald, Alexander McDonald, Reynold McDonald and Allan 
McDonald, Jr., who surrendered themselves prisoners of war, were 
encouraged to expect to be supported by the United States in the 
rank of gentlemen, during their confinement; and the ordinary 
allowance to prisoners, of two dollars per week, being incompetent 
for that purpose, that there be allowed to the said prisoners, respec- 
tively after the rate of 3 69/90 dollars per week, for their sub- 
sistence from the time of their confinement; and the farther sum 
of 73 1/3 dollars for necessary expenses incurred by them in their 
attendance upon Congress, by leave of General Schuyler, to solicit 
a further allowance, the difference of subsistence and the expense 
both amounting to the sum of 678 60/90 dollars.” 

The name of John McDonald, one of the prisoners, does not 
appear in the Resolve of Congress. 

On September 7, 1776, Congress, on report of the Committee 
of Treasury, ordered payment to be made: “To the hostages sent 
by General Schuyler to Reading in Pennsylvania, namely,—Allan 
McDonald, Sen., Allan McDonald, Jun., Alexander McDonald, 
Rennel McDonald and Archibald McDonald, their allowances from 
the 4th June to 3d of September, 13 weeks at 2 dollars each, is for, 
130 dollars; for Angus McDonald and George McDonald, two 
servants, 13 weeks at one dollar a week is 26 dollars.” 

On October 21st, three weeks’ allowance was made them. On 
December 5th they were paid the same allowance to December troth. 

Allan Macdonell, one of the prisoners, wrote from Reading, Pa., 
to Colonel Biddle of the Pennsylvania Committee of Safety, 24th 
January, 1777, saying: 

“Tt was our misfortune to have been represented to General 
Schuyler as Inimical to the Colonies, in consequence of which we 
were by him compell’d to surrender ourselves prisoners and put 
under the disagreeable necessity of separating from our wives and 
families not then a year settled on the Continent, a circumstance 
that greatly adds to their and our misfortune, as they were strangers 
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to the climate as much as to the people, by which their health was 
the more precarious and uncertain. Not to mention many other 
unavoidable distresses they most labour under, let us add to these 
alarming ideas that we have not heard from them for the twelve 
months we have been confin’d to this place upon paroll. At the 
commencement of our captivity we observed to General Schuyler 
these, with many other grievances, all of which are to be seen in the 
Philadelphia Magazeen for Febry, 1776. He made no difficulty of 
our being allowed to visit our family’s by turns, but this was the 
smallest part of our request at the time—for indeed our demands 
extended to the suport of them as well as seeing them. That I may 
not encroach too much upon your time let me, for myself and 
friends, beg you allow some one of us to visit them. The four 
remaining will pledge their body’s that the person going will return 
again any day you appoint; not only so, but that he will deliver 
himself to General Schuyler at Albany and take his motions from 
him. I hope you will be satisfied we can have no Inducement to 
desire so long and expensive a journey but the knowledge we have 
of the many insirmountable deficultys they labour under, not to 
mention the little cloaths and linnings we brought to the place being 
worn to the last ragg and not any to replace them. If this meets 
the desired answer you will make us happy and that is what we have 
reason to hope fore from the humanity and feeling of gentlemen 
that may have family’s of their own, and therefore, can better judge 
of our sufferings. If you find any impropriety in allowing any of 
our number to go, I hope you will permit the Committee of this 
place to grant a pass to some other person to go and return with 


the necessary number of days. 
“ALLAN MACDONELL. 


“ P.S.—The place requested to go to is 20 or 30 miles west of 

Albany. 
“To Owen Bipp_e, Eso., 
“ Member of Committee of Safety, Phila.” 

[2 Pa. Ar. I, 454.] 

On February 11, 1777, Mr. Macdonell wrote the Committee 
that he had had the pleasure of learning from Mr. John Beddle and 
Colonel Broadhead “that you agree to the request of my letter. 
Yet as I have not had the Honour of hearing from you since agree- 
ably to the expectations given me by those gentlemen, I hope you 
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will excuse this second application, . .. craving that the other 
Mary’d Gentleman and myself may be indulged to go see our 
familys . . . the three remaining will be hostages for our return- 
ing Precisely to the day appointed Us.” 

In his first application Mr. Macdonell, or McDonald, as given 
in list of prisoners, pleaded that one of their number might be per- 
mitted to go. In his second application after hearing, informally, 
that his request had been agreed to though he had not been notified 
thereof, he asks for permits for two. 

No further mention appears of the matter in the Pennsylvania 
Archives’ records of the Committee of Safety. Without doubt two 
were allowed to go. Subsequent records seem to show that the two 
who were permitted to go must have been, by General Schuyler, 
included among those he was “determined to remove from the 
county,” for it cannot be probable that they violated the terms of 
the parole and left their three friends to suffer the consequence. At 
any rate the evidence is that they went to Canada and entered the 
Royal Emigrant Regiment. 

The Orderly Book of Sir John Johnson, under date of 18th 
June, 1777, records the appointment of Alexander McDonald to be 
Captain in the Royal Highland Emigrant Regiment—in room of 
Lieutenant Brown who returned to the 31st Regiment—6th June, 
1777. John McDonald to be Captain-Lieutenant in room of Cap- 
tain-Lieutenant Hewetson—1oth June, 1777. [P. 56.] 

So the petitioner, Alexander Macdonell, in the Prisoners’ List 
and in the Orderly Book as Alexander McDonald, and also John 
McDonald, the son of Allan McDonald, of the Prisoners at Phila- 
delphia, who had promised to take “their motions” from General 
Schuyler, who permitted them to go to Johnstown on parole, had 
joined the British forces in Canada and been appointed officers. 
An explanatory note in the Orderly Book makes this clearer in 
stating that it was in March, 1777, they had been permitted by 
General Schuyler to pass his lines into Johnstown. 

The record reads: 

“* Alexander McDonald and John McDonald were Tory Roman 
Catholics who, until the beginning of hostilities, had resided in the 
vicinity of Johnstown in the Mohawk Valley. Having been per- 
mitted by General Schuyler to revisit their families, they, in the 
month of March, 1777, again ran off to Canada taking with them the 
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residue of the Roman Catholic Scotch settlers together with some 
of the Loyalist Germans, their former neighbors.” 


That appears to mean that they had violated their parole and 
had instigated the “ residue of the Roman Catholics,” who had not 
- gone with Sir John Johnson in May, 1776, and who had since been 
exposed to oppression by the Patriots, to abandon their homes and 
flee to Canada. 

No evidence has been found in Pennsylvania records to show 
that any action was taken against the three prisoners or hostages 
who remained in Reading. 

Did the two released “prisoners” and the “residue of the 
Roman Catholics” at Johnstown violate their paroles or pledges? 


The charge was not made by any of the American authorities. 
It is not made by any American writer. Lieutenant-Colonel E. Cruik- 
shank, an authority on the British side to whom the matter was sub- 
mitted, writes us: “ The Macdonells argued that they were liberated 
from their parole because they had learned that General Schuyler 
was taking measures to make them prisoners of war and deport 
them. The truth seems to be that Schuyler mistrusted the Mac- 
donells and they mistrusted him. At all events they felt they were 
justified in running away. Schuyler certainly intended to release 
them from their parole before making them prisoners, but this looks 
like sharp practice.” 

This opinion coincides with my own, that these Highlanders 
were free of parole—that they have not been charged with its viola- 
tion. Besides as they had, after Culloden, remained faithful to the 
oath not to make war against England and had everywhere in 
America resisted the overtures and endeavors of “the Rebels,” on 
that account would not have violated their promises to these 
“ Rebels,” especially as in the case of the three held as hostages at 
Reading, their own friends would have been punished—which there 
is no evidence of. 

American authorities agree that, notwithstanding the promises 
of the Scotch inhabitants at Johnstown, General Schuyler was 
about to “ remove” them from the county, this in itself ‘was a viola- 
tion of agreement on his part and operated as a release of the 
pledged Scotch and was so understood by both, so that a formal 
release was not expected nor required. The two Macdonels best 
understood the situation, as they had come through Schuyler’s lines 
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and doubtless were by him given to know that their parole and the 
pledge of the people were no longer thought as existing and binding. 

But Sir John Johnson, who, in May, 1776, went to Canada, 
“regardless of his promise, broke his parole and accompanied by a 
large number of his tenants went to Montreal.” The Provincial 
Congress of New York wrote Washington: “He hath shamefully 
broken his parole is evident.” [Campbell’s Annals of Tryon Co., 
P- 59-] 

Sir John Johnson on getting to Canada organized The Royal 
Greens; they wore green coats. The Greens, later in the year, 
joined the expedition under General St. Leger, who, in August, 
1777, returned to the Mohawk Country and in conjunction with the . 
Indians, endeavored to capture Fort Stanwix, the site of the present 
city of Rome. The Battle of Oriskany, “ one of the bloodiest of the 


”? 


war,” defeated the project. 

The rear guard of St. Leger’s expedition was Johnson’s Royal 
Greens. It reached Fort Schuyler on August 3. 1777, when St. 
Leger issued a rather pompous proclamation, in which he denounced 
the “unnatural rebellion” as having made “the foundation of the 
completest system of tyranny that ever God in his displeasure suf- 
fered for a time to be exercised over a forward and stubborn genera- 
tion,” and charging that “arbitrary imprisonment, confiscation of 
property, persecution and torture, unprecedented in the inquisitions 
of the Roman church were among the palpable enormities that 
verified the affirmation.” [/bid, p. 170.] 

This manifesto, however, produced no effect then or afterwards. 
[P. 171.] Yet the expedition had numbers of members of “the 
Roman church.” 


General Herkimer commanded at this battle. His brother, 
brother-in-law and nephew were Loyalists and then serving with the 
Indians. Herkimer was wounded in the early part of the contest, 
one of his legs being shattered by a rifle ball, but he would not leave 
the field but “sat on a stump with bullets flying about him with his 
pipe in his mouth giving orders.” He died ten days afterwards. A 
memorial statue representing him sitting on the stump of a tree was, 
in August, 1907, erected on the field of conflict. 

“Tn 1778 Alexander McDonald, who appears to have been a 
man of considerable enterprise and activity, collected a force of 300 
Tories and Indians and fell with great fury upon the fortress, the 
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Dutch settlements of Schoharie, especially, feeling all his barbarity 
and exterminating rage.” 

Further corroboration : 

“ Early in May, 1777, the residue of the Roman Catholic settlers 
in the neighborhood of Johnstown ran off to Canada, together with 
some of the loyalist Germans—all headed by two men named Mc- 
Donald who had been permitted by General Schuyler to visit their 
families. The fact of the wives and families of the absconding 
loyalists were holding communications with them and administering 
to their subsistence on the outskirts of the settlements, had suggested 
their arrest and removal to a place of safety, to the number of four 
hundred, a measure that was approved by General Herkimer and 
his officers.” [Stone’s Burgoyne’s Campaign and St. Leger’s Ex- 


pedition, p. 144.] 


“c 


Thus there is agreement that there would have been a “ re- 
moval” of the Highlanders from around about Johnstown. This 
becoming known at the time of the return of the two McDonalds— 
the hostages or prisoners—led the “ residue of the Roman Catholics” 
to go to Canada instead of remaining to be removed “from the 


” 


county” to “a place of safety,” where they wotild be less liable to 
instigate the Indians or to ally themselves with them, as the Ameri- 
cans were seeking the alliance of the Indians for themselves. No 
evidence relating to the abrogation of the parole has been discovered. 

All the Highlanders did not, in the exodus of 1776, abandon 
their homes near Johnstown. The families of those who took flight 
were left to the mercy of the Patriots—a tribute indeed to their 
clemency. The men remaining refused at all tirnes to do military 
duty at the call of the Patriots. So Colonel Frederick Fisher, 
writing from Caughnawag, March 11, 1780, to Governor George 
Clinton, of New York, informed him “ there is a number of Scotch- 
men inhabitants of this County living near Johnstown who have done 
no duty since the commencement of the present war; last week I 
ordered them all to appear in Johnstown in order to have them 
formed into a Company, but they positively refused to take up arms 
in defence of America. I would, therefore, request your Honour 
to let me know how I am to act further with them in this affair.” 
[Papers of Clinton, V, 538.] 

So it seems plain that the Scotch Catholic Highlanders of New 
York did as the Presbyterian Highlanders of North Carolina—re- 
fused to violate an oath not to take arms against the British govern- 
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ment. The “ Patriots” regarded both as hostile forces and so would 
protect themselves from those whom they regarded as enemies, espe- 
cially those who were Roman Catholics, against whose religion they 
began their revolt by vigorous denunciation. 

The Presbyterian Highlanders of North Carolina were a strong 
force aiding the British and in an organized body. Their McDonalds 
were also held as prisoners in Philadelphia and Reading while their 
Catholic namesakes were in these places. Many of the Catholic 
Highlanders at Johnstown, New York, remained neutral during the 
war and as but one hundred and thirty of them were in the exodus 
and this body founded Glengarry it would appear that but an in- 
considerable number could have entered into Johnson’s Greens or 
joined St. Leger’s expedition. All whether actives or neutrals were 
Loyalists because of their oath of non-hostility to England. 

But those of New York were not driven away because of their 
religion but because they would not uphold the “ Rebellion” and 
take the part of the Colonies. So they were regarded as hostile and 
treated as such, as were the Presbyterians of North Carolina. 





COMMODORE BARRY 


AND THE 


SWORD OF JOHN PAUL JONES 


The RESEARCHES has had several articles relating to the sword 
presented by the King of France to John Paul Jones. The purpose 
mainly being to show the error of the assertion that it had been 
bequeathed to Captain Richard Dale by Jones, when on his death- 
bed, as is related by Buell in his, so-called, “ Life of John Paul 
Jones, the Founder of the American Navy.” 

The ReseEARCHES has shown that Captain Dale received the 
sword by bequest of Commodore John Barry: that the Dale family 
knew that to be so, as the proof from Barry’s will had been given 
them. 

The RESEARCHES also stated that the tradition in the family of 
Robert Morris was that the sword was to go in succession to the 
head of the Navy and that, if true, would place it in possession of 
Admiral Dewey. 

All this was clear to ReseArcHES. The unsolved was how 
Barry came to possess the sword of Jones. Lacking evidence, con- 
jecture might suggest. The evidence we are glad to say has been 
discovered and made public by Charles Henry Hart, Esq., in a 
“ History” of the sword read before the Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society of Philadelphia, April 18, 1907, and printed in the 
Proceedings of the U. S. Naval Institute, Vol. XX XIII, No. 2. 

Mr. Hart in the “ History” states that in the Society’s Pro- 
ceedings for previous year an illustration of the sword appeared 
with a note stating: 

“ By request, Mr. Richard Dale exhibited the sword presented 
by Louis XVI to John Paul Jones. . . . which at his death passed 
by will, to his chief officer, Richard Dale, in whose family it has 
since remained.” 

Then follows an interesting expert description of the handle 
and blade, concluding with A. C. Buell’s adroit invention, to get 
around Jones’s will, when he found that instrument did not contain 
a bequest of the sword to Dale, viz: 
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“Paul Jones while making his will, orally bequeathed this sword 
to Richard Dale, through the hands of Gouverneur Morris, who 
delivered it to Dale at the first opportunity. Jones’s words of 
bequest were, ‘I give this sword to Richard Dale, my good old Dick 
—because he did more than any other to help me win it.’ ” 

This entire story, like almost everything in Buell’s “ History,” 
is a pure fabrication, cut out of the whole cloth, and a more impu- 
dent literary forgery was never committed than this one, which 
Buell emphasizes, by repeating three times in volume two, on pages 
4, 319. and 332. 

The truth is Paul Jones died rather suddenly, in Paris, on the 
18th of July, 1792, and his will was quickly drawn up by Gouverneur 
Morris and executed the same day. By it Jones named his trusted 
friend “the Honorable Robert Morris, Esq., of Philadelphia, my 
only testamentary executor”; and to Morris, as executor under the 
will, the title to the sword would legally pass. Morris evidently did 
not settle up Jones’s estate, excepting as to one item, which is the 
first in “ Schedule of the Property of Admiral John Paul Jones, as 
stated by him to me this 18th day of July, 1792,” and signed by 
Gouverneur Morris, to wit: “ Bank stock in the Bank of North 
America, at Philadelphia, six thousand dollars with sundry divi- 
dends.” Letters testamentary were not taken out by Morris, for 
some reason, impossible to tell after this lapse of time, but on the 
8th of December, 1794, letters of administration on the estate of 
Paul Jones were granted to Morris, at Philadelphia, and a certified 
copy of the will in French, with a translation into English, was filed 
with it; and in Robert Morris Ledger, C. fo. 139 in his account 
with the “ Heirs of John Paul Jones,” the first entry is “ 1794. Dec. 
13. Paid for translation of J. P. Jones Will and for taking out 
letters of Administration $8.00.” 

A few months aftér Paul Jones’s death, his sister, Jane Taylor. 
repaired to Paris, from Scotland, and took possession of all of her 
brother’s papers and personal effects, which she carried with her 
back to Dumfries; and the now famous sword, that had been pre- 
sented by His Most Christian Majesty, Louis XVI, King of France, 
to the Scottish-American sailor, “ was sent by Jones’s heirs to his 
valued friend, Robert Morris, to whose favor he had owed his 
opportunities for distinguishing himself.” The sword was trans- 
mitted to Morris through the hands of Thomas Pinckney, the Ameri- 
can Minister to Great Britain, to whom Morris wrote, March 18, 
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1795, in acknowledgment: “I have in the first place to return you 
thanks for taking the trouble to forward the sword of the late 
Admiral Paul Jones, which came safe to hand and I have presented 
it to Commodore John Barry, the senior officer of the present Ameri- 
can navy, who will never disgrace it.” 

Although not mentioned in this letter to Pinckney, the gift was 
only for Barry’s life, in trust to descend in succession to “ the senior 
officer,” as Morris designates Barry in the letter to Pinckney, of the 
United States Navy for all time, so that to-day the sword of Jones 
should be in the possession of Admiral George Dewey. 


But Barry disregarded this provision and bequeathed the sword, 
unconditionally, to “ my good friend Capt. Richard Dale,” who, two 
months before the date of Barry’s will, had resigned his commission 
in the navy and therefore should never have received the sword of 
Jones, which has remained in the Dale family ever since. 

From this it will be seen that Paul Jones did not bequeath the 
sword to Dale, as the publieation of this society says he did, follow- 
ing the untrustworthy Buell, either by testament or orally, any more 
than he presented it to Barry, as claimed by Barry’s biographer. 

Dale received the sword from Barry, who had received it from 
Robert Morris, to whom it was sent by the heirs of Paul Jones. 

The detailed and exact story of the disposition of the sword 
presented by Louis XVI to John Paul Jones, as here given, has, as 
far as I can find, never before been told and it is too important to 
be lost, although the general facts have been known to many 
students of history. 

The annexed communication from Mr. Hart is additional con- 
firmation of the “ History” as presented above. 


MartIn I. J. Grirrin, Esq. 


Dear Sir:—I have your letter requesting permission to repub- 
lish my monograph on “ The Sword Presented by Louis XVI to 
John Paul Jones,” from the Proceedings of the United States Naval 
Institute, for June, 1907, where it appeared at the request of Pro- 
fessor Philip R. Alger, U. S. Navy, its editor, and which permission 
I am pleased to give you, provided you print with it this introductory 
communication. 

You ask me, in your letter, if I do not “ surmise,” when I say 
“the gift was only for Barry’s life.” J certainly do not surmise; 
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many a man has been hung on less conclusive evidence. My first 
wife was Miss Nixon, great-granddaughter of Robert Morris, 
to whom the sword of Jones was sent by the heirs of Jones. She 
was adopted and brought up by her aunt, Miss Elizabeth Nixon, 
who was the granddaughter of Robert Morris, born in 1809 and 
died in 1890, and for twenty-one years, from 1869 until her death, 
Miss Nixon was a member of my household. She was likewise 
eighteen years of age when her grandmother, Mrs. Robert Morris, 
died, in 1827, but her mother, Mrs. Maria Nixon, daughter of 
Robert Morris, lived until 1852. Miss Nixon talked with me on the 
subject of Paul Jones’s sword repeatedly, giving the history that 
she had received direct from her grandmother, the wife of Robert 
Morris, and continued by her mother, the daughter of Robert 
Morris, who knew it also from her father. The subject of the Paul 
Jones sword was one very near to the entire Morris family and was 
frequently a topic of conversation, owing to the retention of the 
sword by the Dale family, when the Morris family knew it should 
be in the possession of “the senior officer” of the United States 
Navy. Mrs. Morris was very averse to Mr. Morris giving the 
sword to anyone, she wanted to keep it in her own family as a 
precious memento of Jones; but Mr. Morris, with his broad views, 
felt that it was in the nature of an official gift from the Jones heirs 
to him and belonged to the Navy, so determined to give it to the 
Senior Officer in succession—to the office and not to the man—as 
Mackenzie wrote, in 1841, in his Life of Jones, “ Mr. Morris gave 
this sword to the Navy of the United States. It was to be retained 
and worn by the senior officer and transmitted on his death to his 
successor.” : 

Miss Nixon knew that the sword had been given to Barry as 
the Senior Officer at the time and had gone from Barry to Dale, but 
she thought Dale had received it from Barry, in succession, as the 
Senior Officer, and did not know the terms of Barry’s bequest of the 
sword or that Dale, at the time he received it, was no longer an 
officer in the Navy, let alone the Senior Officer, and therefore was 
most severe in her denunciation of the Dale family for retaining 
the sword after Commodore Dale’s death, when he had had pos- 
session of it, as she thought, as Senior Officer, a position Dale never 
held. That the trust imposed by Morris, when he presented the 
sword to Barry, to tansmit it to the Senior Officer in the Navy, was 
well known to the contemporary and succeeding generations, is 
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plainly shown by Mackenzie’s stating it as he does, and likewise 
Redwood Fisher. 

I should not be at all surprised if, among the Barry papers, 
there were a letter or other writing defining the trust; or that if 
the letter from Morris to the heirs of Jones, acknowledging the 
gift, could be found, it too would confirm the entailment of the 
sword in the Navy. If it were not the intention of Robert Morris, 
to give this most precious memorial of Paul Jones to the Nation, 
by entailing it to the Senior Officer in the Navy, there was no reason 
whatever for his not keeping it in his own family, as Mrs. Morris 
desired him to do. Nor is it at all likely he would have selected 
Barry as its recipient, had he not been at the time the Senior Officer. 
If Morris were making a personal gift, he would have been much 
more likely to have given it to Dale, who had such close relations 
with Jones, rather than to Barry, whose relations with Jones, if I 
am not mistaken, were anything but cordial. 

I am faithfully, 
Cuas. Henry Hart. 


Mr. Hart, on July 19, 1907, in reply, wrote: “Do not for a 
moment think that I have any intention of imputing to Barry a 
wilful, intentional breach of trust in the matter of his bequest of 
the sword to Dale. His will was made in extremis, a few months 
before he died and his old brother sea-fighter Dale, who had fought 
with Jones, was in his mind and to him he gave Jones’s sword with- 
out a thought of the condition that accompanied its presentation to 
him by Morris. Merely the common fallibility of human memory. 
That is all.” 

To that the only answer is that “ the condition that accompanied 
the presentation to Barry by Morris” is only asserted and not 
proven. The only testimony of Morris is that he “ presented” it to 
Barry who then considered it his and so bequeathed it to Dale. The 
“ condition” may be a family tradition, but it wholly unsustains the 
assertion that Barry “ disregarded” the alleged trust through for- 
getfulness of the “condition that accompanied its presentation.” 
His will was made in February. He died in September. So forget- 
fulness could have been remedied if the alleged “ condition” existed. 
So Barry bequeathed what was his by presentation by Morris. 
Mr. Hart’s claim that the gift was “only for Barry’s life” is not 
sustained, and by the evidence he presents wholly improbable. 
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“TARRING AND FEATHERING” BY THE AMERICAN 
REBELS ORIGINATED IN AVERSION TO POPERY. 


THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN REBELLION TO THE 
YEAR 1776, IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


Lonpon, March 1, 1781. 
Sir:— 


The narrative runs thus: 

When that nocturnal Meteor, Popery, burst in the British 
Hemisphere, by the influential Rays of that more luminous Body, 
the Reformation, it was dissipated into numberless Parts; and like 
the Convulsions of Nature, which generally occasion Confusion 
among Mankind, so this Shock, in the civil and ecclesiastical World 
split itself into a great Variety of Sects and produced an Anarchy 
of Sentiment: and no Wonder; since the emerging so suddenly 
from worse than Egyptian Darkness, the human Mind was not 
strong enough to bear so sudden a Flash of Light, and must neces- 
sarily grope about to feel the regular Path to walk in: besides, the 
greater Part of the People, when they had in some Degree recovered 
their Eyesight, and found their Shackles were knocked off, not 
being able to bear so sudden a Transition, indulged themselves in 
their own wanton Imaginations, and claimed the Priviledge of doing 
what was right in their own Eyes, without subjecting themselves 
to any Controul. 


[Egerton MSS. 2671, pp. 16-17.] 


About this Time was invented the Art of Tarring and feather- 
ing, . . . I know no other Origin of this modern Punishment, by 
the Rabble, of their State Criminals, than this; namely, that the 
first Book that New England Children are taught to read in, is 
called the New England Primer—in the Front of it is depicted the 
Pope, stuck around with darts—the Sight and Memory of this 
creates and keeps up an Aversion to Popery; and it had this Effect, 
untill the honorable Congress wrote to the Popish Canadians, that 
God and Nature had given them a Right to worship according to 
their Consciences: then indeed, they quelled their Aversions; and 
when the Congress went to Mass Worship, all Distinctions ceased— 
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before these, they uniformly practiced the exhibiting a Pageant on 
every 5th of November, representing the Pope and the Devil upon 
a Stage; sometimes both of them tarred and feathered, but it was 
generally the Devil’s Luck to be singular, untill he bought the 
Rabble off, to confer that Honor upon their fellow Men. This is 
the only Clue I can find to lead me to the Origin of this Invention. 


Popery Described in the “ Origin of the Rebellion,” by Oliver. 
[Egerton MSS. 2671, pp. 171-172. Library of Congress, Tran- 
scripts from British Museum.] 
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PATRIOTS DISPUTE ABOUT “ POPERY” AND LET 
PRISONERS ESCAPE. 


At noon on November 22, 1775, seventy-five of the Connecticut 
Light Horse with firelocks and fixed bayonets attacked the office of 
Rivington’s New York Gazette, “ destroyed the types and put a stop 
to the business,” because of the contents of the paper being hostile 
to the American cause. [Am. Ar. 4-3, 1626.] 

At that time there were two prisoners held under confinement 
at Foster Lewis’ on the charge of “ enlisting men for the Ministerial 
‘army at Boston.”” But on the night of November 23d they made their 
escape. James Taylor, John Kelly and others were the guards. 
Kelly “ and the others” placed their guns “in one of the corners of 
the room,” but Taylor took his and did sentry duty. Taylor, on 
examination, declared that he “ and the others of the guard differed 
very much in opinion” and “ disputed the whole time they were 
there together.” About three o’clock in the morning he went home 
without waiting to be relieved, because “all the others of the guard 
were against him and would not take their muskets and guard the 
prisoners,” who thus escaped. 

Lewis De Bois declared that Kelly, the day before, had told 
him that if he “ was to be guard he would let the prisoners escape.” 

Many people visited the guardhouse during the night, among 
them “Isaac Herron, the watch maker.” There was general con- 
versation “upon the subject of the times” carried on “ and was very 
scurrilous as to the transaction of depriving Rivington of his types.” 

“ Herron and Edwards met and ‘ disputed a considerable deal 
upon the conduct of the Ministry.’ Meeks declared his belief that 
‘it was the intention of the Ministry to establish Popery in all the 
Dominions and that Popery was the bottom of all their schemes.’ ” 

Herron “ denied this was the case,” but Meeks “ further ob- 
served of its being established in Canada.” Herron replied that “ he 
thought it was very right Popery should be established in Canada 
and, moreover, added that among the Roman Catholics in Ireland 
was also very right and he approved of it.” 

The escape was considered the next day by the General Com- 
mittee for the City of New York. The arrest of John Warner, 
John Kelly and an apprentice boy was ordered. [Am. Ar. 4-3, 1629.] 

As “all the guard were against” Kelly, and Herron favored 


“Popery,” both doubtless were Irish Catholics or “ ought-to-be’s.” 








“POPERY IN MARYLAND” 


The Library of Congress lately received from the British 
Museum transcripts of documents relating to Colonial Maryland. 
The REsearcueEs has had those relating to “ Popery” copied. They 
are herewith presented: 


To the Right Honble Frederick Lord Baltimore, Lord Proprietor 
of the Province of Maryland in America. 


The Representation of Several Gentlemen, Merchants, Planters and 
others, Inhabitants in the sd Province of Maryland in America. 


[2 In ye Reign of King Cha: Cecil Ld Calvert. ] 


We are for the most part My Lord the Descendants of those 
‘Gentlemen, Who professing the Roman Catholick Religion, and 
finding that the Penal Laws in England against the Papists were 
more likely to encrease than to Diminish, Resolved in the Reign of 
King James the first to put themselves under the Protection of Sr 

Calvert Your Lordship’s Great Grandfather Who was 
then of the same persuasion and leaving their Native Land accom- 
panied him to Maryland, there to gain such a Settlement for them- 
selves and their Posterity as might secure to them at Once the Free 
Exercise, Without any Penal Laws, of that Religion to which they 
were Taught to Sacrifice every other Conson and the Enjoymt of 
All those Rights and Liberties which belonged to English Subjects. 
[P. 2 of orig.] 

The Maxim, that an Unlimited Toleration in Religion is always 
of the most Use to an Infant Colony, though well known at that 
time, was not My Lord the Sole Motive of their being favourably 
Treated. 


Your Representants, My Lord, are not able to State to your 
Lordship the very Express Words of those Terms and Conditions 
of Settlement upon which all Ranks of People of All Denominations 
were invited to come and Settle in this New Colony... . 
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Certain it is that the Roman Catholics were at first Admitted 
to an Equal participation with All other Subjects in All the Rights 
and Privileges of Governmt without any kind of Distinction, it being 
a known fact that they were for above a hundred Years after the 
Settling this Colony Admitted to Officers of Magistracy and to 
places and preferments, and were even Elected and Appointed 
Members of the Council and of the House of Assembly indiscrimin- 
ately with other People. 


[No date. Signers’ names not given. ] 
[BM. Additional MSS. 15489, pp. 151-153.] 


PETITION OF FATHER JOHN BEADNALL, CHARGED WITH “ PER- 
SUADING” A QUAKER TO THE CHURCH OF ROME AND WITH 
Say1nGc Mass 1n Private Houses; THAT PHILADELPHIA HAS 
A Pusiic CHAPEL TO WHICH QUAKERS CONTRIBUTED TO 
BuILD; THAT MARYLAND CATHOLICS WERE REMOVING THERE. 


To the Rt Honble the Ld Baltimore Lord Proprietary of Maryland. 


The Humble Petn. of Jno. Beadnall of Queen Annes County in the 
said Province Clerk. 


Sheweth. 


That many Roman Catholick Familys relying on the Faith of 
a Royal Charter, that had been granted to a Lord Proprietor then 
of that persuasion, were induced to remove from their Native Coun- 
tries of England and Ireland to Maryland, with their property and 
Effects, to settle in that then Wild and Inhospitable Province, in 
hopes they might live there free from Prosecutions on Account of 
their Religion. 

[2. the time of Usurpation.] 

That as a further assurance to them therein, An Act of Assem- 
bly was passed in the sd Province in 1640, Entitled an Act for 
Church Libertys, Whereby it was Enacted that no person whatso- 
ever within that Province, professing to believe in Jesus Christ, shod. 
from thence forth be any ways troubled, molested or Discounte- 
nanced for or in respect of his Religion, nor in the free Exercise 
thereof within that Province, so as they shod. not be unfaithfull to 
or molest the Civil Governmt; And which Law was Re-enacted in 
1650, and Confirmed by a Subsequent Law passed in 1676. 
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[P. 2.] 

That lately sev! Ill disposed persons, in order to Disquet ye 
minds of his Maty’s Subjects in the sd. Province, falsely and Mali- 
ciously caused Rumours and Reports to be spread, that Persons of 
the Roman Catholick persuasion had misbehaved in the said 
Province; which Occasioned the Govr. in council in Augt. 1755, to 
cause Lres to be wrote to the Magistrates of the sev! counties to 
Enquire what foundation there was for the same. And Returns 
were made to the Govr. in Council soon after, from the Magistrates 
of All the sevl. Counties of the sd. Province, That tho such Reports 
had been Industriously spread, They did not find that the Roman 
Catholicks in any of the Counties had given any cause of Complaint. 

Yet towards the Close of the last Summer, Out of the same 
Malevolent Spirit agt. Psons of the Roman Catholick persuasion, 
Two Indictmts were preferr’d and Bills found by the Grand Jury for 
Talbot County in the sd Province, agt. your Petr. as a Clerk and 
Priest of the Church of Rome, for having, as one of the sd Indictmts. 
Alledg’d, on the 20th. day of July, 1756 (and at sundry times before 
and since), in the Houses of David Jones and Thos. Browning in 
the sd. County, Officiated Mass. And by the other of the sd. In- 
dictmts, it was Alledged that your Petr. on the 1st. of Augt. 1756 
(and at sundry times before and since in the sd. County), had Strove, 
Endeavoured, and Practiced to persuade and withdraw Rachael 
Mackmanus Spinster from the Religion of a Protestant Dissenter 
(being bred a Quaker) to the Religion of the Church of Rome; 
and on wch, Indictmts. Your Petr. was on the 29th. day of Sepr. last 
taken up and obliged to give Bail in 1500 Penalty for his Appearance. 


[As it is in the original. ] , 

That the charge agt. your Petr. in the said last mentd. In- 
dictmt. of having endeavoured to withdraw the said Rachael Mack- 
manus from her Religion, is not founded in truth and on reality; 
And to shew it proceeded from Malice, Your Petr. had not so much 
as seen the said Rachael Mackmanus for above 18 months before the 
sd, Indictmt. nor ever had any Serious conversation with her on the 
Subject in all his Life, And as to the Charge in the sd. other In- 
dictmt. of your Petrs. having said Mass in the Houses of two 
private Psons, Your Petr. conceives, it is not, nor ever was, your 
Lordships intentions to forbid the Exercise of the Roman Catho- 
lick Religion in Private Familys, and would tend to Depopu- 
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late that Profitable Colony, And as was declared by an Order made 
[p. 4] by her Maty in Council on the 34. of January, 1705; and at 
this present time the Romish Religion is not only tolerated in the 
Neighbouring Province of Pensilvania but the Quakers there have 
contributed to ye building a Chapell in the very Capital of that 
Province (Philadelphia) for the Roman Catholicks where they per- 
form worship publickly; which hath encouraged Several of that 
persuasion to Settle there, and must in time (if the present Spirit 
of persecution is not discountenanced in Maryland) invite those of 
that Communion, now inhabiting in the later province to remove to 
ye Former; as in fact, Some have already done, and others have it 
in contemplation to do on Account of the almost continual tho 
unprovoked vexations they are exposed to on Account of their 
Religion. 

Your Petr. therefore humbly Prays your Lpp wod. be pleased 
to Order the Govr. of the sd. Province of Maryland to direct the 
Attey Genl. there, to grant a Noli prosequi to the sd. Indictmts, or 
in case of any Conviction thereon, to Grant your Petr. a pardon. 

And your Petr. shall ever Pray &C. 

Endorsed. 
Maryland. Draft. Petition | of John Beadnalll. 
Popery|. 24th May. Ingrossed to present | 25th. 
Attended and presented to Ld Baltimore | 
1oth June. Ingrossed another copy | 
Josa, Sharpe | x4. 
[BM. Add. MSS. 15489, pp. 155-158. ] 


CHARLES CARROLL Protests AGAINST THE ASSEMBLY’S ACT 
** AGAINST THE ROMAN CATHOLICS.” 


To His Excellency Samuel Ogle Esqr. and the Honourable the 
Upper House of Assembly. 

The humble Petition and Remonstrance of Charles Carroll, on 
Behalf of himself, and all the other Roman Catholics of the 
Province of Maryland: 

Sheweth. 

That a very great Number of Gentlemen of good and antient 

Families and other Roman Catholicks of the Kingdoms of Eng- 

land and Ireland, being vexed, and persecuted by the several 
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paenal Statutes made against them in their native Countries, and 
being encouraged by the Faith of a Royal Charter, granted unto 
Caecilius Lord Baltimore a Roman Catholic, and an Act of Assem- 
bly of this Province giving not only a Liberty of, Conscience, but 
likewise all other Benefits, and Privileges whatsoever to all persons 
professing the Christian Religion, who should transport themselves 
into this Province, and quit their native Countries, Friends and 
Relations, Things among all Men held most dear, and transported 
themselves into this Province then a Wilderness, and in the Hands 
of Barbarous and savage People, hoping and confiding that by such 
a Sacrifice they should procure to themselves and their Descendants, 
all the religious and Civil Rights they were deprived of in his 
Majesty’s Dominions in Europe, But your Petitioner is sorry to say, 
that though their Hopes and Expectations were well founded, that 
they were nevertheless vain, and that several Laws have been passed 
here on groundless Suggestions, depriving them both of their 
religious, and Civil Rights, That being most sollicitous about the 
first they had the good Fortune to obtain by the Lenity and Mercy 
of the then reigning Princes, a Dissent or Suspension of most of 
the Laws injurious in that Point to them, and have patiently sub- 
mitted to the others. 

That your Petitioner was born in Maryland, and has lived 
therein in a State of Manhood upwards of thirty Years; that during 
that time he does not know, nor has he heard that the Roman 
Catholicks as a Body, have given any just Grounds of Complaint to 
the Government, or any one in it, but on the contrary have always 
behaved with as much Decency and Regard to the Laws of the 
Land as any People of any religious Society whatsoever. 

Notwithstanding to the great Surprize and Concern of your 
Petitioner, he is sorry to hear a very severe Bill has suddenly passed 
the Honble the lower House of Assembly against the Roman Catho- 
licks of this Province, of which he has not been able or had time to 
procure a Copy. That if the passing the Bill, or the Intention of 
passing such a Bill had been known to the Roman Catholics, they 
would in a Body have applied to the Legislature against it, as 
striking at all that is dear to them. And your Petitioner hopes that 
your Excellency and Honours will pardon your Petitioner for 
applying to you singly, since the shortness of time and the Session 
drawing very nigh to a Conclusion prevents any other Application 
than this, which he could not omit in justice to the Roman Catho- 
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licks, or himself, he therefore humbly prays your Excellency and 
Honours to take the Premisses into your serious Consideration, and 
favourably to add many other cogent and equitable Reasons to this 
your Petitioners Petition, which your great Goodness and Prudence 
may suggest to you against the said Bill. 

Your Petitioner also prays that if any particular Roman Catho- 
licks have misbehaved, they may be punished according to the 
known Laws of the Land, but that no new paenal Laws be enacted 
against them in general, whereby the Religious, and civil Rights they 
have hitherto enjoyed may be any ways infringed. 

And your Petitioner as in Duty bound will pray &c. 

A True Copy. 
J. Ross Cl Up H. [No date. ] 


[BM. Add. MSS. 15489, pp. 165-167.] 


PETITION OF ROMAN CATHOLICS OF MARYLAND AGAINST A BILL 
DEPRIVING THEM OF ALL CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS RIGHTS. 


The following Petition was the same Session preferred to the 
Upper House of Assembly: 

To the Honourable the Upper House of Assembly of the Province 
of Maryland. The Petition of sundry the Roman Catholics in 
Behalf of themselves and all others of the same Communion, 
residing in the Province aforesaid,— 

Humbly Sheweth. 

That your Petitioners have been informed that there is laying 
before your Honorable House a Bill, which, if it passes into a Law, 
they humbly conceive will at once deprive them of all those Civil, 
and Religious Rights which they now enjoy. 


And they further beg leave to inform your Honours, that they 
have upon this Occasion look’d into the Conduct of the Roman 
Catholics of this Province in General, and cannot find one single 
Instance, even of one Man amongst them who does not pay all 
imaginable Duty to the present Government, and intire Submission 
to its Laws: 

We therefore humbly pray that your Honours will be pleased 
to make some Enquiries into the Conduct and Behaviour of the 
Roman Catholiks of this Province, before you consent to deprive 
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them by so severe and rigid a Law of all those Liberties, and Privi- 
leges which they have hitherto been blessed with under the mild 
Administration of our Lord Proprietarys. 

That you will be pleased to consider how incapable they are 
both from their Numbers, their Circumstances, and Situation to 
foment Rebellions. to raise Disturbances, or to create the least 
Uneasiness to his Lordship’s Government of this Province. even 
on a Supposition that they were weak, or wicked enough to 
attempt it. 

And that your Honours will be pleased to take the Premises 
into your serious Consideration, and that you will give your Peti- 
tioners such Relief therein, as to your Honors Wisdom, and Justice 
shall seem meet, And your Petitioners as in Duty bound will 
pray &C. 

Edward Neale Clement Hill 
Francis Hall Ignts. Digges 
W. Digges Henry Darnall 
H. Rozer P. Mannor 
Basil Waring . Phil. Darnall 
Danl. Carroll Henry Brooke 

Chars. Carroll 

A True Copy. 

J. Ross Cl Up H. [No date.] 

[BM. Add. MSS. 15489, pp. 168-170.] 


THE GOVERNOR’S COUNCIL OF MARYLAND ORDERS THE MAGISTRATES 
TO INQUIRE INTO THE CONDUCT OF THE NEGROES AND CATHO- 
LICS, AS THERE WAS A “Just CAUSE TO FEAR AN INSURRECTION.” 


At a Council held at the City of Annapolis on Friday 15th. 
day of August Anno Domini 1755. 
Present 
His Excellency Horatio Sharpe Esqr. Governor in Council. 
Ordered that the Clerk of this Board write the following Letter 
to the Magistrates of the several Counties of this Province: 


15th, August, 1755. 
Gentlemen : 
It having been reported that there have been lately some tumul- 
tuous Meetings and Caballings among the Negroes, in some parts 
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of the Province, and moreover that Persons of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion have misbehaved in such a manner in some counties, as 
to give his Majesty’s loyal Subjects just Cause to fear an Insurrec- 
tion, | am directed by the Governor and Council to write to you 
thereon, and in their Names to desire you will inquire and learn 
what foundation there is, or what Cause has been given in your 
Country for such a Report, if upon Examination there shall appear 
to have been sufficient Cause given either by Papists Negroes, or 
others for such Reports, you are to cause the Offenders to be appre- 
hended, and either commit them to the Sheriff’s Custody or oblige 
them to give good Security for their Appearance at the next Assizes, 
and in the mean time you are to advise the Governour thereof; But 
if upon Examination had, it shall appear to you, that such Rumours 
or Reports, tending so much to the disquiet of his Majesty’s Sub- 
jects in this Province, are entirely groundless and without Founda- 
tion, you are then required to bind over to the next Assizes as 
Disturbers of the Publick Peace, whoever shall appear to be the 
Authors of such Rumours or to have industriously propagated such 
Falshoods. 

As it has been also intimated that some Roman Catholic Priests 
of this Province, have been lately absent from their usual Places 
of Residence a considerable time, you are desired to enquire if any 
Priest from your County has been so absent, and if it shall by the 
Affidavit of any Evidence appear to you to have been the Case, you 
will summon such Priest to appear before you, and if he does not 
give a very satisfactory Account of himself. and where he has been 
during his Absence from home, you are to commit him to the 
Sheriff’s Custody unless he gives good Security for his immediate 
Appearance before the Governour and Council, whom you are in- 
stantly to advise what you have done respecting such Priest, and 
inform them of whatever has come to your Knowledge concerning 
his absence or Misbehaviour. 


I am Gentlemen Your humble servant, 


Joun Ross, Cl Con. 
A True Copy. 


J. Ross, Cl Con. 
[BM. Add. MSS. 15480, pp. 171-172.] 
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REPLIES OF THE MAGISTRATES THAT THEY CAN FIND NO CAUSE OF 
CoMPLAINT. 


St. Marys County, Septemr., 1755. 
Sr. 

In order to consider upon the Subject of Mr. Ross’s Letter by 
your Excellency’s Directions sent us relating to the Conduct of the 
Roman Catholics and Negroes in this County we lately appointed a 
Meeting at the Court House, and endeavoured to inform ourselves 
so as to be able to send your Excellency an Answer with some 
Exactness : 

We cannot find that the Roman Catholics in this County have 
given any Cause of Complaint, or shewn any Signs of Satisfaction 
at the late unfortunate Defeat of the Brave General Braddock. 

Whether it has been from Principals of Prudence or Policy we 
cannot pronounce, But their Behaviour here as far as has come to 
our Knowledge hath been without Offence. 

About three or four Months ago one Mr. Ellis a priest who 
lived at New Town in this County went from thence in order to go 
as it was said to settle at a Danish Island in the West Indies, and 
has never since returned, and we know of no other Priest who has 
lately lived among us who has been absent from his Residence. . . . 

We are not yet informed who have been the Authors of those 
Reports mentioned in your Excellency’s Letter which have been in 
some places so industriously spread. If we should discover them 
we should take proper Measures for them being brought to Justice, 
as Enemy’s to their Country’s Peace, and Friends to a Faction, who 
labour to foment Animosities amongst us to the endangering our 
Common Security. 

We are with the greatest Regard 

Sr. Your Excellency’s most obedient Servants. 
Phil Hey: Tho Aisquith: Tolm Bond: 
Zach. Bond: R. Barnhouse: I. Mill: 
T. Me. Williams: Thomas Greenfield. 
To His Excellency Horatio 
Sharpe Esqr. Governor of 
* Maryland. 


A True Copy. 
J. Ross, Cl Com. 


[BM. Add. MSS. 15489, pp. 173-174.] 
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To his Excellency Horatio Sharpe, Esquire, Governor of Mary- 

land. 
May it please your Excellency and Honors. 

Charles County, October 21t., 1755. 

Your Pleasure touching the Reports of . . . the Misbehaviour 
of the Roman Catholics in some Counties, and the Absence of some 
of the Priests in this province intimated to you was signified to us 
(Justices of the County .aforesaid), by Letter from Mr. Ross, on 
the 15th. of August last, As the Foundation of such Reports did not 
fall within our Notice as Magistrates of this County, We have 
with Patience and Circumspection in our several Neighbourhoods 
waited to see if time would produce any Cause or Information to 
any of us of any such Matters suggested to your Excellency and 
Honors: But as nothing of that Sort has happened here or come 
to any of our Knowledges we presume such Reports must be with- 
out Foundation as to any in this County. 


Your Excellency’s and Honours most obedt. humble Servts. : 
Gustavus Brown, Allen Davis, Richd. Harrison, Robt. Yates, 
Arthur Lee, Jas. Nevison, Saml. Hanson, Willm. Eilbeck, 
Walter Hanson. 

To His Excellency, Horatio Sharpe, Esqr., Governor of Maryland. 
[BM. Add. MSS. 15489, pp. 174.-175.] 


At a Council held at the City of Annapolis on 234. Day of 

October Anno Domini 1755. 
Present 

His Excellency, Horatio Sharpe, Esqr., Governor in Council, 
Ordered that the Clerk of the Board write the following Letters to 
the Justices of Ann Arundell, Baltimore, Calvert, Prince Georges, 
Frederick, Caecil, Kent, Dorchester, Worcester, Somerset, Queen 
Anns, and Talbot Counties: 

234. October, 1775. 

Gentlemen: 

By order of the Governour and Council of the 15th. August 
last I wrote to you in relation to some Reports being spread of .. . 
the Misbehaviour of some Roman Catholics. and the Absence of 
some of the Priests from their Places of Abode, I am now directed 
by the said Board to acquaint you, they are desirous to’ know what 
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Proceedings have been had, and what has been done upon the 
aforementioned Letter, that if it appears necessary proper Care 
may be taken for the Security of his Majesty’s faithful Subjects 
here. 

I am Gentlemen Your most Humble servant, 


Joun Ross, Cl Com. 
A True Copy. 
J. Ross, Cl Com. 
[BM. Add. MSS. 15489, p. 176.] 


May it please Your Excellency and Honours. 

We have received a Letter from Mr. Ross, Clerk of your 
Honorable Board, intimating that it has been reported . . . that 
Persons of the Roman Catholic Persuasion have misbehaved in 
such a manner in some Counties, as to give his Majesty’s loyal 
Subjects Cause to fear an Insurrection desiring us to inquire and 
learn what Foundation there is, or what Cause has been given in 
our County to such Reports, and if upon examination there should 
appear to have been sufficient Cause given, . . .for such Reports 
to Cause the offenders to be apprehended, and either commit them 
to the Sheriff’s Custody or oblige them to give good Security for 
their Appearance at the next Assizes, and in the mean time to advise 
your Excellency thereof, but if upon Examination had, it should 
appear to us that such Rumours or Reports tending so much to the 
Disquiet of his Majesty’s Subjects in this Province are intirely 
groundless and without Foundation We should then bind over to 
the next Assizes, as Disturbers of the Public Peace whoever should 
appear to be the Authors of such Rumours or to have industriously 
propogated such Falsehoods, Also that it has been intimated that 
some Roman Catholic Priests of this Province have been lately 
absent from their usual Places of Residence a considerable time, 
desiring us to enquire if any Priest from our County has been so 
absent and if it should by the Affidavit of‘any Evidence appear to 
us to have been the Case, we should summon such Priest before us, 
and if he should not give a very satisfactory Account of himself, 
and where he has been during his Absence from home, we should 
commit him to the Sheriff’s Custody, unless he should give good 
Security for his immediate Appearance before your Excellency and 
Honours, whom we were instantly to advise what we had done 
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respecting such Priest and inform you of whatever has come to our 
Knowledge, concerning his Absence or Misbehaviour: 


We also beg leave to represent that we do not know in our 
County of any Person or Persons of the Roman Catholic Persuasion 
having misbehaved themselves in any manner, so as to give any 
Grounds whatever to any of his Majesty’s Loyal Subjects to fear 
an Insurrection, nor do we know of any Roman Catholic Priests 
who are residents in our County, nor has any Information been 
made by any Person whatever to our Court, nor come to our 
Knowledge, as private Men relating to the foregoing Particulars 
we are directed to enquire into. 

Therefore we beg Leave to represent to your Excellency and 
Honours, that in our County there does not appear to be the least 
Foundation for such Rumours and Reports, as tend so much to the 
Disquiet of his Majesty’s Subjects in this Province, And we wish 
the Authors of such Rumours and Falsehoods punished as Dis- 
turbers of the public Peace. 

We are Your Excellency and your Honors most obedient and 
most humble Servants. 

Mouat. Alexr. Warfield, Wm. Chapman, Thos. Jennings, Hen. 

Hall, Junr., Ino. I. J. Amy; Henry Howard, Ephraim Howard. 


Novr. 17th, 1755. 
Ann Arundel County. 


A True Copy. 
J. Ross, Cl Com. 
[BM. Add. MSS. 15489, pp. 177-179.] 


Sr. 

The Justices of Kent County Court, having received a Letter 
from you by direction of the Governour and Council informing 
them that Reports had been spread that in this County had been 
tumultuous Meetings and Caballings of Negroes, that the Roman 
Catholics had misbehaved, and that some of their priests had been 
absent, Our County Court hereupon has made diligent Enquiry into 
these Particular Facts, and do not find that there have been any 
tumultuous Meetings, or Caballings of Negroes, or that Roman 
Catholicks in this County have misbehaved, As to Priests of that 
Persuasion We do not know of any who reside in this County, and 
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are ignorant if any whose Residence are in other Counties have been 
absent from their Places of Abode. We have made strict Inquiry 
by our Constables of the Number of profest Papists within this 
County and by their Returns do find the Number of Persons of 
that Persuasion to be forty three Males, and Eight Females, and 
few of these People of Property, but chiefly of the meaner Class; 
These Things Sir our Court have desired me to inform you, in 
order to be laid before his Excellency, and the Honorable Board. 
I am Sr. Your very humble Servant, 

B. HAnps. 

Chester November 24th. 1755. 


A True Copy. 
J. Ross Cl Com. 
[BM. Add. MSS. 15489, p. 180.] 


Sr. 

We have since the Receipt of yours made strict Enquiry in 
relation to the tumultuous Meetings and Caballings among the 
Negroes (within this County) and also in respect to the Behaviour 


of the Roman Catholicks which are very few here and upon the 
strictest Enquiry find such Reports to be groundless and without 
Foundation, as to this County, for that there has been no such 
Meetings, and Caballings among the Negroes, neither has those 
Persons of the Roman Catholic Persuasion in any manner as we 
can learn misbehaved themselves (and as for Romish Priests, there 
is not any that we know or hear of that reside within this County), 
and are, 
Your most humble Servants. 
John Henry, John Scarborough, Adam Spence, 
Joshua Mitchell, John Evans, Jos. Dickin- 
son, Thomas Handy, John Laws. 
Worcester County 8th. November 1755. 
A True Copy. 
J. Ross Cl Com. 
[BM. Add. MSS. 15489, p. 181.] 


Sr. 
In answer to yours from the Honorable Council Board, dated 
Augt. the 15 Ult. We certifie, that upon the strictest Enquiry into 
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the Matters therein to us recommended, We find that there is not 
any Popish Priest resident amongst us, and but very few Papists, 
and they by all Accounts, peaceable, and of good Behaviour, nor 
have we any Information of any tumultuous Meetings or Caballings 
of Negroes, but that in every respect his Lordships Peace is well 
kept in this County of Calvert. 


Signed P. Order of Court. 
W. IRELAND, Cl. Com. Cal. Cur. 
December 34. 1755. Sedente Curia. 


A True Copy. 
J. Ross, Cl. Com. 


[BM. Add. MSS. 15489, p. 181-182.] 


Talbot County Novr. 12th. 1755. 
Sr. 

We have made the Enquiries mentioned in your Letter of the 
15th. August last, and do not find there has been any tumultuous 
Meetings, or Caballings of Negroes within this County, nor do we 
find that any Persons of the Roman Catholic Persuasion here have 
misbehaved in such a manner as to give his Majesty’s loyal Subjects 
just Cause to fear an Insurrection, there is not any Roman Catholic 
Priest or Jesuit at this time (nor has been for many Years last 
past) residing in this County. Be pleased to communicate this to 
the Governor and Council. We are, Sr. Your hble Servts. Risdon 
Bozman, Jas. Edge, Mat. Tilghman, John Goldsborough, W. 
Thomas, Robt. Goldsborough, Trisham Thomas, James Loyde. 


A True Copy. 
J. Ross, Cl. Com. 


[BM. Add. MSS. 15480, p. 182.] 


Frederick County. 
May it please his Excellency the Governour and Council. 


This acknowledges the Receipt of both your Letters, as well 
that of the 15th. of August, as the other of October the 28th. and 
we beg leave to assure your Excellency and Honors, that nothing 
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prevented our giving an Answer to your first, but that we imagined 
all those things recommended by your Excellency and Honours for 
our Enquiry being intirely false and groundless, so we apprehend 
that no further Notice was necessary. We therefore humbly hope 
that this will sufficiently excuse and apologise for our not doing it 
sooner. We beg leave to assure your Excellency and Honours, that 
there are not the least Grounds that we know of to suspect either 
Negroes or Papists of any ill Designs against the Government, and 
indeed we conceive it almost needless to mention the latter, as his 
Excellency has their Numbers returned to him taken by the several 
Constables in the County, by which it will appear that they are so 
inconsiderable, as to fear nothing from them, and to do Justice to 
the few amongst us, We have not observed them to behave other- 
wise than good and dutiful Subjects. As to the Roman Catholic 
Priests mentioned by your Excellency and Honours leaving their 
Habitations, we beg leave to return for Answer, that we don’t know 
nor never heard of any of them residing in this County. We also 
conceive that the Rumours and Reports, mentioned by your Excel- 
lency and Honours, tending to the disquiet of his Majesty’s Subjects 
are intirely false and groundless, but have not yet discovered the 
Authors of them, when ever we do We assure your Excellency and 
Honors, that we will comply with every Part of your Instructions, 
as well in relation to these, as all others concerned in disturbing the 
public Quiet. 

We are with all due Regard, Your Excellency’s and Honours 
most obedient hble Servants. 


Nath. Wickham, William Griffith, John 
Rawlins, Jos. Wood, David Lym, Jos. 
Smith, Chas. Jones. 
Justices of Frederick County. 

21st. Novr. 1755. 

A True Copy. 
J. Ross, Cl. Com. 
[BM. Add. MSS. 15489, p. 183-184.] 


15 Novemr. 1755. 
Sr. 
Pursuant to the Governour and Councils Directions to the 
Justices of Somerset County Court of the 15th. August last they 
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the said Justices called the several Constables of the several Hun- 
dreds in the County aforesaid before them in Court judicially sitting, 
and gave in charge to the said Constables, that by all Ways and 
Means they should suppress the tumultuous Meetings and Caballings 
of Negroes, in the several Hundreds (if any). Likewise the said 
Justices made strict Enquiry into the Behaviour of those Persons 
of the Roman Catholic Persuasion residing in the County of Somer- 
set and the said Justices found upon Examination, that there has 
not been any Misbehaviour by any of them, or if any of them has 
misbehaved themselves, either in Action or speaking disrespectful 
Words of the present Establishment, it has not yet come to the 
Knowledge of the said Justices: Likewise the said Justices made 
strict Enquiry whether there was any Roman Catholic Priests that 
resided in the County of Somerset, and whether they have been 
absent from their several Places of Abode but the said Justices find 
upon Examination, that there is not any Romish Priest, that has 
any Place of Residence within the County of Somerset aforesaid. 


By Order of Somerset County Court. 


Thos. Hayward, Junr., Cl. Co. Co. Som. 


A True Copy. 
J. Ross, Cl. Com. 


[BM. Add. MSS. 15489, p. 186.] 


May it please your Excellency and Honors. 


By Order of the Justices of Dorchester County, in Answer to 
your Letters of the 15th. August, and 23d. October: I am to 
acquaint you that upon Inquiry they have not heard of any tumul- 
tuous Meetings of Negroes, nor of the misbehaviour of any Roman 
Catholics, nor that ever a Romish Priest resided in this County, 
neither do they know that any person or persons within the same, 
have been Authors of such Reports as your Letters mention. I am 

May it please Your Excellency and Honors most obedient and 
hble Servant. 

I. Caille, Cl. D. C. 
A True Copy. 
J. Ross, Cl. Com. 


[BM. Add. MSS. 15489, p. 186.] 
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THE OATH OF A COUNSELLOR OF STATE IN MARY- 
LAN D—1636-1657. 


I A. B. do swear that . . . I will not by myself, nor any other 
person, directly, or indirectly trouble, molest or discountenance any 
Person whatsoever in the said Province, professing to believe in 
Jesus Christ, and in particular, no Roman Catholick for or in respect 
of his, or her Religion, nor in his, or for free Exercise thereof 
within the said Province, so as they be not unfaithful to his said 
Lordship, nor molest or conspire against the Civil Government, 
established here under him. So help me God. And by the contents 
of this Book. 

A true copy from the Council Proceedings from 1636 to 1657, 


Sel. 299, 900, 208. J. Ross, CL. Com. 
[BM. Add. MSS. 15489, pp. 202-204. ] 


THE OATH OF THE LIEUTENANT, OR CHIEF GOVER- 
NOUR OF THE PROVINCE OF MARYLAND—1636- 
1657. 

I A. B. do swear that . . . J will not by myself nor any Person 
directly or indirectly trouble, molest, or discountenance any Person 
whatsoever in the said Province professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ, and in particular, no Roman Catholic for or in respect of 
his or her Religion, nor in his or her free Exercise thereof within 
the said Province, . . . and if any other Officer, or Person what- 
soever shall during the time of my being his said Lordship’s Lieu- 
tenant here, without my Consent or Privity, molest or disturb any 
person within this Province professing to believe in Jesus Christ 
merely for or in respect of his or her Religion, or the free exercise 
thereof upon notice or Complaint thereof made unto me, I will 
apply my Power and Authority to relieve and protect any Person 
so molested or [troubled] whereby he may have Right done him for 
any Damage which he shall suffer in that kind, and to the utmost 
of my Power will cause all and every such Person and Persons as 
shall molest or trouble any other Persons in that manner to be 
punished... . 

A True Copy from the Council Proceedings from 1636 to 1657, 
fol. 181, 182, 183, 184. J. Rees, Ch Com. 


[BM. Add. MSS. 15489, pp. 198-202. ] 
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CHARLES CARROLL’S NARRATION OF THE TRIALS OF 
MARYLAND CATHOLICS. 


Charles Carroll, Sr., father of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
July 14, 1760, wrote his son: 

“ Maryland was granted to Cacilius, Lord Baltimore, a Roman 
Catholic. All persons believing in Jesus Christ were by the charter, 
promised the enjoyment not only of religious but of civil liberty, 
and were entitled to all the benefits of lucrative places, &c. It was 
chiefly planted and peopled in the beginning by Roman Catholics ; 
many of them were men of better families than their Proprietary ; 
these privileges were confirmed by a fundamental and perpetual 
law past here and all sects continued in a peaceful enjoyment of these 
privileges until the Revolution, when a mob encouraged by the 
example set them by England, rebelled against the Lord Baltimore, 
stript him of his government and his officers of their places. Then 
the crown assumed the government, the Toleration Act, as I may 
call it, was repealed and several acts to hinder us from a free exer- 
cise of our religion past. Benedict, Lord Baltimore, upon conform- 
ing to the Established Church in the year 1715, was restored to his 
government and died the same year. His son, Lord Baltimore, the 
present Lord’s father, succeeded and the people here making a 
handle of the Rebellion of 1715, enacted laws enjoining all the 
oaths taken in England to be taken here, and disqualified any person 
from voting for members to represent them in our Assembly who 
would not take these oaths, and many other scandalous and 
oppressive laws. To these the Proprietary was not only mean 
enough to assent, but he deprived several Roman Catholics em- 
ployed in the management of his private patrimony and revenues 
of their places, and among the rest your grandfather, who was his 
Agent and Receiver-General, etc., and had held the former places 
under three Lord Baltimores; this no act compelled him to do and 
he did it to cajole an insolent rabble who were again aiming to 
deprive him of the government. From that time to the year 1751 
we were unmolested, but then the Penal Laws of England were 
attempted to be introduced here and several bills to this and the 
like purposes past by our Lower House but rejected by the Upper 
House. At last in 1756, an Act was passed by all the branches of 
the legislature here to double taxes and to this law the present 
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Proprietor had the meanness to assent, tho’ he knew us innocent of 
the calumnies raised against us. 

“From what I have said I leave you to judge whether Mary- 
land be a tolerable residence for a Roman Catholic. Were I 
younger I would certainly quit it; at my age a change of climate 
would certainly shorten my days, but I embrace every opportunity 
of getting rid of my real property, that if you please you may the 
sooner and with more ease and less loss leave it.” [Rowland’s 
Carroll I, 42-3.] 


PAPISTS TO MURDER PROTESTANTS. 


“ A Clergyman in Maryland to his friend in England, August 
2, 1775,” signed T. T., said: “ Ye right reverend and right righteous 
Lords spiritual, what were you thinking of when you consented to 
the passing of a law, which, in effect, obliges His Majesty’s con- 
quered Roman Catholick vandals to cut the throats of his natural 
born Protestant subjects? Was there ever anything equal to this 
under the reign of the worst of the unhappy Stuart family? The 
Irish massacre was only said to be connived at; it is only a modern 
refinement in politicks that Papists shall be compelled by law to 
murder their Protestant neighbours. . . . 

“You may plainly see by these measures, that would disgrace 
even the Spanish Inquisition, that nothing will content the Ministers 
but either an absolute and tame submission to their arbitrary will, 
or a total extirpation of all the Protestant Colonies. As to Lord 
North’s proposal, it is an insult added to cruelty. If it has any 
meaning it is this: You may tax yourselves—we will be the judge 
of the quantum and have the sole disposal—and this may be . . . to 
hire mercenaries or pay Roman Catholick armies to cut our own 
throats.” [Am. Ar. 4-3, 10.] 
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“CATHOLICS AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION,” 
VOLUME II. 


I have over five hundred orders for the second volume of this 
work. I hope to print one thousand copies by the end of the year 
and so I need nearly five hundred more orders. And I will get 
them. Send yours in now. Here are some of the opinions about 
Volume I. by Patrons. Just as I pick them up: 

“Your volume has delighted our community greatly, owing 
chiefly to the authority of the work.” (Brother Isidore, Mt. St. 
Joseph’s College, Baltimore.) 

“Tt throws much light on an old and much misrepresented 
subject.” (Rev. Wm. Pyne, Providence.) 

“My earnest hope is that you may be long spared to contribute 
to American literature many examples as creditable as this to the 
Catholic citizenship of this Republic.” (Hon. Thomas F. Grady, 
New York.) 

“You are doing a great service to American Catholicity espe- 
cially in this compilation of facts which ought to widen our in- 
fluence.” (Rev. John E. McCann, Philadelphia.) 

“Tf any man deserves well of his fellow-Catholics it is your- 
self for what you have done and are doing for Catholic history.” 
(Rev. M. A. Lambing.) 

“T found so much reliable information that I gladly subscribe 
for Vol. II.” (Rev. H. A. Geisert, New York.) 

“T ar highly pleased with Vol. I.” (Bishop Schwebach.) 

“T congratulate you on what you have done and add my thanks 
to those of all zealous Catholics in the United States for the results 
of your disinterested labor.” (Rev. M. P. Dowling.) 

“You deserve the thanks of every true American for what you 
have accomplished in the line of historical researches. May you 
be spared a long time to continue the work.” (Rev. Jos. R. 
Waechter. ) 

“T appreciate Vol. I. very much. You are surely entitled to 
great credit.” (J. F. Marron, Rock Island.) 

“T certainly must have Vol. II. If the next volume is as in- 
teresting as the other you will have scored a magnificent success.” 
(Rev. Jas. H. O'Donnell, Norwalk, Conn.) 
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“ By all means I want Vol. II. Send five copies.” (Archbishop 
Messmer. ) 


“A copy ought to be in every parochial school to act as an 
antidote to the slanders contained in the standard school histories 
and other bigoted publications which are accepted as truth by these 
children and in consequence of which, if they do not deny it, makes 
them apologists for, instead of earnest champions of, Catholicity.” 
(Peter Eagan, New York.) 


“The one great thing about it is that it condemns as well as 
praises us, which is the proper historical spirit. It is history written 
as it occurred.” (T. H. MacCauley, Newark, N. J.) 

“Tt is a mine of information which has been concealed from 
the public. What a lot of questions it cleared up in my mind after 
my public school education. How clearly now I can understand 
why Canada did not join the Colonies in the Revolution. I remem- 
ber of asking that question in school and never getting a satisfactory 
answer. Every Catholic should have it in his home and read it to 
his children and lend it to his neighbors.” (F. M. Doyle, Boston.) 


And so on in hundreds of letters. 


A VALUABLE PAMPHLET DISCOVERED. 


The Club for Colonial Reprints announces the publication of 
“Invitation Serieuse aux Habitants des Illinois,” by Un Habitant 
des Kaskaskias. Reprinted in facsimile from the original edition 


published at Philadelphia in 1772. 


The only copy of this account of the pre-revolutionary settle- 
ments in the upper Mississippi Valley which is now known to be 
in existence, is preserved in the collection of the Library Company 
of Philadelphia, which has kindly permitted this facsimile to be 
made. 


The tract was brought to light through the researches of 
Mr. Clarence W. Alvord, the Vice-President ‘of the recently organ- 
ized Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and of Mr. Clarence 
E. Carter, of the University of Illinois. The Editor of THE 
RESEARCHES made it known to them, having discovered it in the 
Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia Library twenty-five years ago. 
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HOW KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS OF NEW YORK EX- 
TEND OUR WORK. 


In all my historical work, in all the long years I have been at 
it, one intent has been mine—to supply the material for others who 
would use what I brought out and extend a knowledge of it to our 
Catholic people. Even in youth and along all the years of manhood 
I knew there was a dearth of material. Writers there would be in 
numbers if material were ready for their use. None would under- 
take the drudgery of seeking under the surface and devoting time 
that could be more money profitably spent than in hunting the facts 
of the past of the Church and her children in our country. So I 
have kept right on hunting and printing and gathering and sparing 
neither time nor money (if I had it) to finding and making public 
some of my gatherings. I have done the work disjointedly some- 
what and not in graphic literary style even if I had ability to so do. 
If I had I have lost it in dealing with plain unvarnished and un- 
adorned facts. I have been eager to get the facts in print for the use 
of those who had wit enough to use them. No man ever had greater 
gratification than I have had in seeing that my purpose was being 
accomplished. For years my recitals have been of use to many in 
writing articles, in lecturing and in public addresses. If I got 
“honorable mention” of course I was pleased, as there is enough of 
childhood in every man to desire kind words for his doings if they 
were deemed worthy. If I was robbed the robber felt the sting 
himself, as people knew he had stolen. Of late, however, several 
good friends among my admirers in the Knights of Columbus in 
New York have been making known to thousands of Catholics in 
and near that city information mainly gathered from this RE- 
SEARCHES. ‘Here is Dr. John G. Coyle; he writes: 

“| know it will interest you to hear again of the popular de- 
mand for the Barry lecture, which is based entirely upon your 
books and statements about Barry. Eighteen times in 1907 and 
seven times already in 1908—always to interested audiences—I have 
given the Barry lecture. We New Yorkers are profiting by your 
researches. With your ‘ Trial of John Ury’ and various histories 
of New York, I have made up a lecture on Ury. With your 
material on FitzSimons I have made one about him. Father Phelan 
here, indefatigable worker, is lecturing upon ‘ Catholic Heroes of 
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Revolutionary Days’ and freely acknowledges his debt to your 
material and publications. 

“So you see that your circulation in the RESEARCHES and 
other books does not accurately or faintly indicate your influence 
in the American and, especially, the Catholic-American public. 
That influence is increasing and will be widely acknowledged in 
time to come, just as it is recognized by active men to-day. With 
best wishes, 


“ Sincerely yours, “Joun G. CoyLe.” 


Then the genial Thomas S. Lonergan, the Historian of the 
Columbia Assembly, tells me: “ You are doing a great work. The 
title of my next lecture will be, ‘Catholics and the American Revo- 
lution,’ so that I can refer to Martin I. J. Griffin and quote him 
often. I never fail to mention your name when I lecture on 
‘Catholic Achievements in America.’ ” 

Rev. Thomas P. Phelan is good enough to say, “ My lecture 
‘Catholic Heroes of the Revolution’ is the result of reading your 
‘Catholics in the American Revolution.’ I have little information 
except what I have gleaned from your RESEARCHES and your 
books on Barry and Catholics and the Revolution. The Columbian 
Assembly is trying to enlighten our people on subjects they should 
know.” 

Then Wm. A. Prendergast, Esq., gives this cheering word in 
telling that he had lectured on the title of my book, “ Catholics and 
the Revolution”: “I told them what splendid work you had been 
doing and that the data I would give them was based largely on 
your researches. The audience seemed to be intensely interested 
in the material I laid before them, and for my ability to present 
these facts to them I want to thank you.” 

Then to-day comes Mr. Wm. H. Bennett, of Brooklyn, who 
has just finished “Catholic Footsteps in New York” and saying: 
“ You, the RESEARCHES, your Barry and Catholics and the Revolu- 
tion will figure prominently in the acknowledgments and bibliog- 
raphy.” 

But isn’t it somewhat comical to have these New Yorkers 
paying these tributes to a Philadelphian. They show they have 
noble hearts at any rate. Then just think of the Knights of Phila- 
delphia having no lecture system to do the same with all this in- 
formation, which a Philadelphian has been a lifetime gathering. 
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Michael J. Ryan, Esq., alone of Philadelphians, had the sense to 
use the Barry book and so make Barry known to thousands who 
would listen but would not read a book. Rev. J. L. J. Kirlin, who 
is writing the History of the Diocese, from information I supply, 
has spoken to the Knights in addresses on the subject. I have 
hopes that the Philadelphia Knights will yet imitate their New 
York brethren and do work along the line indicated. What matters 
it “ Why Don’t He Join the Knights,” if I supply information none 
of the Knights will take the trouble to hunt amid the countless 
sources of information, nor subscribe for THE RESEARCHES in 
which I print some of my gatherings. 


THE STORY OF COMMODORE JOHN BARRY. 


“T compliment you on the terseness and beauty of this little 
book which, in a concise form, tells us at once what we need to 
know for a ready reference to our first great Naval Commander.” 
(Admiral Melville.) 


“Tt is an admirable life. As Horace says: 


‘ 


. . there as in a votive tablet penned 
You see the veteran’s life from end to end.’ ” 


(Dr. W. F. Atlee, Philadelphia.) 


When I charged $2.50 for my “ Life of Barry,” though that 
didn’t pay the printer’s bill for the four hundred copies subscribed 
for, it was said the price debarred many from buying. I knew 
better than that, having tested. Nevertheless, I have copies of the 
story at fifty cents a copy and have sold about a dozen. Fifty-cent 
people don’t buy books and not many Catholics are bookish enough 
to buy books at all or to read books. 

Over three thousand of the great Irish Catholic orators and 
“ prominents” have been notified of the Story, but not one out of 
one hundred have bought copies. The book is dedicated to the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of Philadelphia. That Society spent 
$10,500 to erect a monument to Barry in Independence Square. 
All members were notified of this Story and three copies were 
bought. 

Advertisements in several Catholic papers circulating over half 
a million copies didn’t bring in one dozen orders. Our people can 
hurrah for Barry but they don’t want to read a book about him 
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and so know something of his doings. They can whine, “ He is 
ignored” and yet ignore him more than others do. Father Keane, 
of Pittsburgh, has been the best buyer. He got fifty copies. He 
distributes them in his school I believe. Father Taylor, of New 
York City, got twenty copies. Father Cannon, of Moorehead, 
Minn., got ten. Mr. Hugh McCaffrey, of Philadelphia, ten. Father 
Wachter, of Philadelphia, took five and he isn’t Irish. Father Deitz, 
of Oberlin, Ohio, bought five. That isn’t an Irish name either. 
The Catholic Columbian took twenty. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE FOUR SEES. 


April 8, 1908, was the centennial anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Sees of Philadelphia, Boston, Bardstown and New 
York. 

Rev. Michael Egan, pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia, 
was consecrated Bishop of Philadelphia on October 28, 1810, ‘at 
Baltimore. 

Rev. John Cheverus, of Boston, was, on November 4th, conse- 
crated Bishop of that See also at Baltimore as was Rev. Benedict J. 
Flaget on the same day to that of Bardstown. 

Rev. Michael Egan came to this country in December, 1801. 
The first record of him shows he was in Baltimore on November 
26th of that year, when Rev. James M. Busche, of Norfolk, Va., 
wrote Bishop Carroll asking if Father Egan would accept that 
Mission that he might go elsewhere. Father Egan had come to 
America at the invitation and at the expense of St. Mary’s congre- 
gation at Albany, New York. It is probable, from tradition current 
years ago among old residents near Mount St. Mary’s College, 
Maryland, that Father Egan did service for a brief time in that 
neighborhood. But in January, 1802, Bishop Carroll sent him to 
St. Mary’s, Lancaster, Pa. The congregation there reimbursed the 
Albany congregation the expenses incurred. Father Egan remained 
at Lancaster until April, 1803, when he came to St. Mary’s, Phila- 
delphia, at the invitation of the Trustees sanctioned by Bishop 
Carroll. St. Mary’s reimbursed St. Mary’s of Lancaster. Here he 
served as Pastor until his elevation to the Episcopate. He had a 
hard time of it with the two Fathers Harold, uncle and nephew: 
Rev. William Vincent Harold and his uncle, Rev. James Harold. 





Bishop Egan. 


M4 Gen 


[This portrait of the first Bishop of Philadelphia is from a 
photograph of the oil painting at Notre Dame University by 
Signor Gregori, which was executed from a description of the 
appearance of the Bishop given by the Editor of the RESEARCHES 
in 1884. The photograph was shown an aged iady of Lancaster, 
Pa., who had often seen Father Egan. She said, ‘‘It looks like 
him’’. The portrait, however, is an ideal one, none other being 
known. } 
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The Bishop died July 22, 1814, the “first victim of Episcopal 
authority,” it has been said. 

Though the appointments were made in April, 1808, it was 
not until the Fall of 1810 that authorized copies of the Papal docu- 
ments were received by Bishop Carroll so that consecration could 
take place. The original had been given to Bishop Concanen, 
appointed to New York and consecrated in Rome, but he was 
detained by the authorities of Naples in consequence of hostilities 
between France and England. He died there. The original papers 
were never found. Copies were brought to this country by Bishop 
Flaget. Bishop Egan died July 22, 1814. 


“OLD ST. JOSEPH’S,” PHILADELPHIA, BIRTHPLACE 
OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


In the consideration of “ historic sites” Old St. Joseph’s Church, 
in Willing’s Alley, is worthy of the highest rank in the list of places 
worthy of being marked by the committee of “ Founder’s Week” 
celebration. It surpasses all other places in our city in historical 
import. Truly considered, it is the most important historical site 
in all the United States. 

Independence Hall is honored, almost venerated, as “ the site” 
of American independence. It is the birthplace of our civil liberty. 
In so much as religious liberty is paramount to civil liberty, in so 
much is the ground at Old St. Joseph’s worthy of the highest 
dignity and honor. William Penn founded this city and province 
of Pennsylvania, his “holy experiment” upon the “ fundamental,” 
as he declared, of religious liberty—the right of every one to 
worship God as he deemed best, wholly unrestricted by the civil 
authority, and by this he declared he meant “the open and public 
observances” of all religious practices which any inhabitants coming 
to his province should believe to be proper. He had suffered for 
religious liberty and he would not allow that those who differed 
from his belief should be punished or debarred or restricted in the 
open and public profession and observance of their beliefs and 
practices. That principle he was ever true to. Mankind has 
suffered more for religious than for civil liberty, and any civil 
law infringing the least upon religious liberty has. met the opposi- 
tion of the best who have ever trod American soil. For that they 
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have borne trials, lashings and death. Nothing is so dear to men. 
Blessed be the memory of William Penn for being true to it. 

From Independence Hall came forth the declaration that these 
“colonies are and of right ought to be free and independent.” 

“ Are and of right ought to be.” Memorable words. 

Professor William A. Dunning, of Columbia University, at 
the meeting of the American Historical Association of the United 
States at its session at University of Pennsylvania in December, 
1902, declared that “the man who coined these words should have 
the credit of his work.” I heard him trace back the use of these 
words until he stopped at “the notable drama of A. D. 1300, in 
which the leading parts were played by Pope Boniface VIII and 
Philip the Fair of France.” The King claimed to be independent of 
all human authority. Boniface replied with his characteristic force 
and directness: “ Let not the French say in their pride that they 
have no superior. They tie. For of right they are and ought to 
be subject to the Roman King and the Emperor.” So the Conti- 
nental Congress used the very words of a Pope nearly five hundred 
years before. 

Upholding the words “are and of right ought to be free 


and independent” made the United States. The religious liberty 
William Penn had declared to be a “ fundamental” of his govern- 
ment became a “ fundamental” of the United States. When the 
Liberty Bell of Independence Hall rang out the glad sounds to 
the patriots, “ Proclaim liberty throughout the land and to all the 
inhabitants thereof,” it heralded no prophecy but the fulfillment of 


‘ 


the Pope’s “are and of right ought to be,” and William Penn’s 
“ fundamental” principles on which he founded Philadelphia, “ born 
amid much travail” and named for the unity and harmony and love 
of all its inhabitants as brothers. 

Our civil liberty was proclaimed, and, after struggles not all 
who enjoy its beneficence are aware of, it was won and has been 
preserved. 

But to Old St. Joseph’s belongs a higher honor. Here was 
again proclaimed by this Jesuit priest, the founder of the Catholic 
faith in Philadelphia, the declaration of religious liberty guaranteed 
by William Penn, and he did it also in the words of Pope Boniface 
VIII, “ We are and of right ought to be free and independent of” 
laws debarring or restricting in any way our religious liberty—and 
he, too, won. 
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In May, 1733. Father Greaton bought the ground on which 
he built “ the little chapel.” Do you ask why, when religious liberty 
was the “fundamental” of Penn’s government, a place of public 
worship had not, before 1733, been secured? Remember the contro- 
versy between the heirs of Penn and Lord Baltimore as to the 
boundary line. In 1732 an agreement as to the line was come at 
establishing substantially the line as it is to-day. That agreement 
placed Philadelphia in Pennsylvania. Maryland claimed our city 
“was the finest in Maryland.” The line claimed ran to about the 
present Bridesburg. 

In Maryland Catholics were civilly oppressed, though in a 
colony they had founded. They could have no place of public 
worship, but were restricted to the dwelling houses of the faithful, 
and that only by exemption granted by Queen Anne. But in Penn- 
sylvania no restriction whatever existed. So when it was decided 
that Philadelphia was in Pennsylvania Father Greaton knew he was 
in “the American sanctuary,” as the Presbyterian Minister Makemie 
called it after coming from Maryland and Virginia. So while 
Father Greaton had. from February, 1729, held religious services 
in the house of John Dixon, on Chestnut Street below Second, the 
“site” of (now) 134, he, through Mr. Dixon, bought the land 
“back of Walnut Street” below Fourth and in due time erected 
“the little chapel” of St. Joseph’s, which he named after his own 
patron saint. 

This was in 1734. On July 25, 1734, Lieutenant-Governor 
Patrick Gordon, an Episcopalian, but whose brother-in-law was a 
Catholic priest, perhaps secretly ministering to the outlawed Cath- 
olics of England, called the attention of his council to the “ erection 
of a house lately built back of Walnut Street” where the “ Popish 
Mass was openly celebrated.” He “conceived this to be against 
the laws of England, some of which had been extended to the 
King’s dominions.” Then he had to inform his council that “ those 
of that persuasion here claimed the right under provisions of the 
charter of the late honorable proprietor’—William Penn. 

The council “ considered” and then postponed the matter until 
its next meeting. When that was held Gordon was not present. 
The council then referred the case to him, to report to “ our 


superiors in England if he saw fit.” That ended the matter. From 
that day to this and never more has the right to “the open and 
public profession” of the faith and practices of Catholics,-or any 
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religious body, been by law authority questioned in Pennsylvania. 
Father Greaton simply said, “ We are and of right ought to be free 
and independent of any civil law restricting or debarring our right 
to religious liberty. We claim the right from William Penn.” 

There, then, at Old St. Joseph’s, religious liberty was really 
first established in the British provinces. Catholicity was every- 
where else restricted and not even tolerated. It was death for a 
priest to go into New York. In New Jersey Catholics were “ ex- 
cepted” from toleration. In Maryland they were under penal laws, 
doubly taxed and harassed in many ways, so much that Charles 
Carroll, father of the signer, advised him that Maryland was no 
place for him to remain and that he contemplated removing to the 
Spanish possessions. 

To erect Father Greaton’s “ little chapel” even the Quakers of 
Philadelphia contributed, as the Catholics of Maryland in a petition 
to Governor Sharpe told him, and also that Catholics of Maryland 
were going and others intended to remove to Philadelphia so they 
might be free to worship according to their belief. Is not, then, 
Old St. Joseph’s a “ historical site’? Is there any other in our city 
so highly meritorious in the highest sense of the intent of the 
“Founder’s Week” projectors? Let a tablet be placed at Fourth 
and at Third and Willing’s Alley telling what there is down the 
narrow alley. 

It would seem that God has used mammon to save and preserve 
the “historic site.” Great buildings of commerce and trade sur- 
round it. Down the alley and off of it again one must go to reach 
it on the south, while on the north a passageway of but a few feet 
permits entry and exit. Is it not, then, holy ground—religiously 
and civilly? Will not that great Catholic organization of our city, 
the Knights of Columbus, mark the dear old historical and patriotic 
“site”? It is old. It is forgotten seemingly. Not a service is 
assigned it or its first born daughter, St. Mary’s, during the great 
centennial jubilee we Catholics are about to enjoy. There died, 
laid out on the floor with arms to form a cross, the very bishop 
whose appointment we now commemorate, yet not a token is to 
be displayed there that he is remembered save as an incident. There 
he bore his tribulations which made him the first victim of episcopal 
authority; but in our days of greatness, grandeur and rejoicing over 
the growth of the church he seems to be forgotten and his place 
of service and suffering all but unknown, while his cathedral almost 
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mourns amid the desolation of forgetfulness. Her children know 
her not. Yet at Old St. Joseph’s religious liberty in our country, 
now widespread as it is, was first firmly and finally established and 
never infringed upon. The declaration of independence formulated 
and maintained by Father Greaton in 1734 as respects religious 
liberty was, after more than forty years, promulgated and main- 
tained by the fathers of the Republic, both unitedly upholding true 
civil and religious liberty the “ fundamental” of our country. 

So during “ Founder’s Week” make Old St. Joseph’s shine 
in brightness and be in glory with decorations and illumination. 
In all our city, aye, in all the land, is there a “site’’ more worthy of 
honor—the mother church of the thousands now covering the old 
British provinces, the fountain from which have flowed the streams 
of grace and peace which have been as benedictions to “ all the land 
and the inhabitants thereof”? 


Pennsylvania never wavered in upholding William Penn’s 
declaration of religious liberty. May God’s blessing ever rest upon 
her for so doing. But once challenged it was forever settled when 
Father Greaton at Old St. Joseph’s declared, “ We have an open 
and public chapel back of Walnut Street where Mass is publicly 
celebrated and all the practices of our religion performed by right 
of the charter of William Penn. Our land is in Pennsylvania, not 
in Maryland, and we are and of right ought to be free and indepen- 
dent of all civil authority retarding, restricting or debarring our 
religion. It is not toleration we claim. It is freedom we demand 
and will maintain.” So stood his declaration in 1734. and so would 
stand his successor priest at the old chapel in Willing’s Alley to-day. 

Maryland failed. Pennsylvania upheld the right of Catholics 
to free and open public worship at a time when nowhere else under 
the British flag was it permitted—not even in London itself, where 
“poor,” aye, “ragged” Irish Catholics secretly worshiping were 
“raided” and hounded by the police as though engaged in a foul 
conspiracy against the King—yet simply striving to worship God 
in unison. Oh! may God have given eternal light in Heaven to 
William Penn. He “loved not the Church of Rome” because he 
knew her not, but I have a hope, akin to conviction, that God was 
merciful to him for what he did for the Church of Christ—the 
Catholic Church—in our own loved Philadelphia. 
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